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Labour to restore benefit cuts 


Lone parents will 
get money back 


Polly Toynbee^ 


T HE Government 
plans to restore 
the value or the 
controversial 
lone parent bene- 
fit cuts which 
rauseo a major back-bench 
rebellion in the Common* las t 


y«ir. It is understood the 
Chancellor. Gordon Brown, 
will announce in the Budget 
that lone parents on benefit 
or in work will all get in- 
creases to more than compen- 
sate for the cuts. 

The Treasury has come up 
with a set of devices which 
retain the principle of the 
cuts but ensure that children 


of poor lone parents do not 
suffer, in the process, all poor 
children will gain. 

The new. more generous, 
formula, hammered out by 
Mr Brown and Harriet Har- 
man will do much to retrieve 
the reputation of the Social 
Security Secretary, who was 
made to carry the collective 
Cabinet blame for cuts which 
few in the Government genu- 
inely supported. 

All poor children from fam- 
ilies In or out of work, living 
with one or both parents, 
stand to gain equally. The 
plan aims to defUse the bitter 
criticism of the cuts in the 
Social Security bill which 


sparked a rebellion by 47 
Labour backbenchers. 

Last December's bill 
removed lone parents' special 
benefits, which currently pay- 
out more for the children of 
single parents than for the 
children of couples. The aboli- 
tion was a move first initiated 
by the Conservative Social Se- 
curity Secretary. Peter Lilley. 
which the Labour govern- 
ment pledged to implement, 
following its commitment to 
abide by Conservative spend- 
ing limits. The cats save 
£300 million over three years. 

Single parents on income 
support currently get an extra 
£4*95 a week. All single 


parents in work receive an 
extra £64)5 in child benefit, 
even the highest earners. 
Both these payments will still 
be abolished for new claim- 
ants. But their value will be 
restored through other pay- 
ments that better fit the Gov- 
ernment's long-term strategy 
to encourage people into work 
and to ease the poverty of 
children in families which 
cannot work. 

In the Budget the Chancel- 
lor will announce the replace- 
ment of the family credit, 
which tops up the income of 
the low paid, with a new 
Working Families Tax Credit 
paid by the Inland Revenue. It 


will be more generous than 
Family Credit increasing the 
element paid out for children 
to above the money that 
working lone parents have 
lost. At the same time the 
child premium on income 
support — the amount for 
each child in families on ben- 
efit — will also he increased- 

So far the exact sums are not 
known, but the Guardian has 
learned that the value will cer- 
tainly be more than the bene- 
fits lone parents have lost It 
will bring the benefits of chil- 
dren living with both parents 
up to, and probably above, 
levels currently paid out for 
children in one- parent Eam- 



A computer graphic showing the Body Zone inside the Millennium Dome. The androgynous human figure will be taller than the Statue of Liberty couruwy: Haye* Dav**** 

Back to the future with Dome of the Seventies 


Jonathan Glancey, 
Design Correspondent, 
finds New Labour’s 
opus too reminiscent 
of outdated TV sci-fi 



WOBBLY sixth-form 
chemistry set. That 
; how Brian AJdiss. 
a muie grand old man of 

British science Hctron. 

ssaysjswwa 

be added with j f » 
chuckle, bnt hardly the 
harbinger of th* 
promised to be. If ■jggjJS 

the six- mo nth fesnv 

marked the end of «*■ 
putting the cap on a Britain 

common cultural 
Yesterday, Tony Blair mi 
nounced some of ^? rsia i 
tents of the 

Greenwich Dome. jg 
People’s Palace, aka “ 


Royal Festival Hall* the one 
lasting architectural legacy 
of the festival Though the 
contents were hardly radi- 
cal, the Prime Minister sees 
them as a national rallying 
point, designed for a nation 
inwhich. by 2000. we will 
all presumably subscribe to 
the New Labour creed- 
"This is onr Dome, Brit- 
ain’s' Dome- And, believe 
me. it will be the envy of 
the world,” Mr Bbdr told a 
gathering of Millennium 
Experience patrons, press 
proprietors, newspaper edi- 
tors and a svelte shimm er 
of the rich, influential mad 
usefully credulous. Mr 
Blair’s rousing speech was 
as much an attempt to raise 
sponsorship from a scepti- 


cal business community as 
the debut of half the con- 
tents of the Millennium 
Experience. 

An androgynous human 
figure taller than the 
Statue of Liberty, with ac- 
companying baby, will 
dominate Lord Rogers* 
mighty tent. The head and 
torso will be hollow — as 
are some. It seems, if not all 
the installatio ns surround- 
ing it — and designed to 
represent the spirit of New 
Britain's creativ i t y as it 
enters the 21st century. 

Four of the Installations 
— Dreamscape, Serious 
Play, Spirit Level and Liv- 
ing island — look more like 
sets from Gerry Anderson’s 
Thunderbirds TV show or 
the Teletubbies than ex- 
pressions of British design 
thinking at its radical and 

brilliant beat. 

Dreamscape, for example, 
promises to take ns “into 
worlds beyond our wildest 
dreams". Had they been 
alive, Freud and Jung 
would , have demurred. If 
our dreams are no more 
vivid than a trip on giant 
mobile beds through a Dis- 


ney -inspired cloud cuckoo 
land — housed in fonr 
kooky “domett es” — we 
should fear for the future of 
our children’s Imagination. 

Park Avenue, Dream- 
scape’s designers, say It is 
meant as a relief from the 
pace and variety of a day 
out in the Dome. However, 
a walk with the dog along 
the Thames — or the Tyne, 
Clyde or Exe — would do 
Just as welL 

Having studied at the feet 
of Mickey Mouse, the Dome's 
administrators and design- 
ers should be able to pull the 
wooL and eitfoyably so, over 
the eyes of the 12 million ex- 
pected visitors. 

As a form of public enter- 
tainment in the tra di tio n of 
the Colosseum, public exe- 
cutions, Bartholomew Fair, 
the phantasmagoric World 
Fairs of the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries and 
Disneyland, St is unlikely to 
go wrong. 

Whether it offers a vision 
of the future is something 
else. Why shoald the future 
have to lock Hke sets from 
seventies science fiction TV 
programmes? 


Yesterday, the Prime 
Minister was in no mood to 
tolerate fainthearts, or 
“cynics and snipers" as lie 
put it They are nothing, he 
made clear, but pessimists 
trying to drive out ambi- 
tion and creativity. 

“Greenwich,” said Mr 
Blair, still on the attack, 
“is tiw place the mlllen- 
nimn begins ... If it was 
Berlin Mean lime, don’t 
you think the Germans 
would do likewise?” 

It seems unlikely; they are 
busy reconstructing Berlin, 
a much bigger and mine en- 
during project and reunify- 
ing what were East and West 
Germany. The Dame's funda- 
mentally whimsical nature, 
as revealed yesterday, seems 
vainglorious in comparison. 

The Prime Minister, 
though, is not to be de- 
flected. “1 want every child 


in Britain to be a part of the 
millennium experience,” he 


said. “I want today’s chil- 
dren to take from U an expe- 
rience so powerful and 
memories so strong that it 
gives them that abiding 
sense of purpose and unity 
that stays with them 


through the rest of their 
lives”. 

But not all children wish 
to conform, and it has often 
been Britain’s non-con- 
fbrmists — WoHstonecraft, 
Blake, Brunei, Sinclair, Is- 
sigonis, RuskLn. Morris, 
The Beatles — who have 
pushed British creativity to 
new and far limits. 

The hollow hermaphro- 
dite, Dreamscape and Liv- 
ing Island may be the occa- 
sion for political hatchets 
within and without New 
Labour to be buried. They 
may even he good fun. They 
may yet raise sufficient 
sponsorship to get the 
Dome open on time. 

Yet tiie best of British 
thinking in 2000 and be- 
yond is likely to be some- 
where other than at Green- 
wich. it may even be in the 
for from hollow heads of, 
young people who, brought 
up In the age of mass enter- 
tainment, branding and 
corporate ideologies, wish 
to think for themselves. 


Into the Dome, page 5; 
Jonathan Ftowdfamd, page 8s 
Leader cornrant, pay 9 



llies. The only losers will be 
high earning single parents, 
who earn above the level of en- 
titlement to the new Working 
Families Tax Credit 

All parents in households 
earning less than about 
£20,000 will also gain from a 
new Child Care Credit, the 
first major government recog- 
nition of the costs of child 
care. With the minimum 
wage underpinning the bot- 
tom, a starting rate of income 
tax at lOp and a lower starting 
rate for National Insurance, 
the package is intended to 
create a large new incentive 
to take even low-paid jobs. 

The generous new pay- 


ments are likely to be enough 
to silence critics in tbe 
Labour Party, not only tbe 
rebels but also the many MPs 
whipped in to vote with angry 
reluctance. 

^ This is not exactly a U-turn. 
The old lone parent benefits 
wifi still be abolished, as the 
Government sees no reason 
why children of lone parents 
need more than children In 
other poor famili es But it 
will herald a new direction for 
Labour, making good its com- 
mittment to the poor and, it 
hopes, laying to rest fears 
about its welfare reform plans. 


Victory for chfldron, page 8 


Judge found 
guilty of sexual 
harassment 


Clare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 


A BARRISTER wbo sits 
as a part-time judge has 
been found guilty of 
sexually hara«fiing a woman 
pupil, in tbe first case of its 
kind. Christopher Sutton- 
Mattocks was found guilty by 
the Bar’s disciplinary tribu- 
nal of persistent sexual 
harassment and fined £500. 

The woman, whose Identity 
has not been disclosed, is the 
first pupil to make a formal 
complaint of harassment, al- 
though surveys have shown 
that it is rife at the Bar. Pu- 
pils are loath to make formal 
complaints for fear of harm- 
ing their career prospects. 

Mr Sutton -Mattoc ks , who 
practises from the Temple in 
central London, was ap- 
pointed a recorder in 1996. 
This is a permanent part-time 
post which requires him to sit 
as a Judge in criminal and 
civil cases at least 20 days a 
year, and can lead to a perma- 
nent appointment as a Judge. 

He practises from largely 
criminal chambers and does 
mostly criminal work. 

He has 21 days in which to 


appeal, during which the find- 
ings are not made public. Bar 
tribunals have recently 
opened up their hearings to 
the public, but in this case an 
application to have the case 
heard in private was granted 
by the chairman, a circuit 
judge. 

Mr Sutton-Mattocks is the 
second banister to have a 
finding of sexual harassment 
recorded against him. A QC 
and recorder. Nigel Hamilton, 
was suspended for three 
months in 1995 after being 
found guilty of harassing a so- 
licitor’s clerk and a woman 
client he was defending on 
charges of gold smuggling. 

A report by a Bar Council 
working party in 1995 found 
that some barristers indulged 
in “disgraceful" behaviour 
towards the pupils whose 
training they oversaw. 

In tbe same year, tbe first 
large-scale study of Junior 
barristers’ training and work, 
published by Sheffield Uni- 
versity’s Institute for the 
Study of tbe Legal Profession, 
found “a worryingly high 
level of sexual harassment” 
with 40 per cent of young 
women banisters saying they 
turn to page 2, column 3 
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It’s simple: invest in 
bricks and mortar. 


Mortgage Express 
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The Guardian Wednesday February 25 1998 


Weapons inspection chief plans early visit to Baghdad □ Security Council gives pact general approval 


aSSST us and Britain to test Iraq 



John Ezard 


1 A fHEN one of Tony 

1/ 1/ Blair's predecessors 
¥ ¥ announced the lethaHy 
short-lived Munich agreement 
60 years ago. a pre-war Guard- 
ian parliamentary sketch 
writer caught the mood in a 
sweetly sardonic sentence. 

"Members of the House of 
Com mon s got as near today to 

a sense of the peace of God 
that passe th all understanding 
as human beings are ever 
likely to do.” Francis Boyd 
wrote. 

It was a bit like that in the 
Commons yesterday when Mr 
Blair made his statement on 
peace with Iraq. In 1338 the 
intensity of relief was because 
everyone was terrified of 
being bombed by Hitler with 
relative impunity. Yesterday 
it was because almost every- 
one was horrified at the pros- 
pect of bombing another 
country with total military 
impunity. 

The need not to do that 
might feel temporary, and the 
small print still passe th 
understanding for many. But 
it was still tremendously wel- 
come. This may be seal as a 

kind of moral advance. Tony 
Benn voiced the Idea grace- 
fully when he said the chief 
joy in Kofi Annan’s agreement 
was that "tens of thousands of 
civilians will now be spared 
from a death which could not 

in any way have been caused 
by their behaviour”. 

But his next sentences ran 
into savage murmurs from hie 
own benches. Mr Benn cred- 
ited Mr Annan for "rescuing 
the United Nations from the 
attempt by the United States to 
nomi nate it”. Then he asked; 
“Will you accept that there 
were many people, including 
myself, who were very disap- 
pointed that a Labour govern- 
ment would have beat pre- 
pared to go in and use force 
against foe majority view, not 
only of foe Security Council, 
but of world opinion?" 

Tony Blair gave not the 
slightest quarter: "My right 


Review 


honourable friend is entitled 
to his views. My right honour- 
able friend enjoys a freedom 
here he would not enjoy in 
Iraq.” 

The UN secretary-general 
would reject Mr Bom’s ver- 
sion of events. Only when Sad- 
dam Hussein knew we were 
serious about force did he 
begin to make concessions. 
That was foe firm, on-message 
theme of the afternoon. 

Based overwhelmingly on 
relief; it was endorsed by vir- 
tually all Mr Bean’s col- 
leagues. Gerald Kaufman. a 
former shadow foreign secre- 
tory, got reverberating "hear 
hears” by denouncing “ap- 
peasers in this House and in 
the soft-centre press" who, he 
said, would have made Mr An- 
na n's a greement impossible. 

"Will you confirm that this 
is it?” he asked Mr Blair. 

"That if this agreement is bro- 
ken by Saddam Hussein then 
force will inevitably follow?*' 
His leader avoided saying Yes. 
making do with a repetition of 
what he had told Mr Benn 
about Saddam. 

Mr Blair's 10-minute an- 
nouncement was brisk, confi- 
dent and onrhetoricaL Only 
the deepened crows’ feet 
around his eyes betrayed that 
he and others had been 
through a period of strain All 
foe heavily emphasised buzz- 

phrases In his speech won the 

reactions he was aiming for 
from most MPs of all parties. 

“The UN Security Council 
cannot accept that any areas 
remain afflimlts” ( Bear 
hear): “We are not going to 
play more elaborate diplo- 
matic games” (ditto); "Inspec- 
tions wherever and whenever 
they wish to inspect” (ditto). 

William Hague and Paddy 
Ashdown were consummately 
supportive. Mr Ashdown with 
the session’s first dash of rhet- 
oric about the "literally Incal- 
culable debt” owed to Kofi 
Annan. 

Then , after half an hour of 
unanimity which might have 
seemed excessive even in an 
Iraqi parliament if such a 
place existed, a small figure in 
a white suit rose and left the 

chamber without feeling that 

he needed to speak. 

It was foe signal everyone 
had been waiting for. In every 
trouble spot all over the 

world, everyone has kno w n 
for 20 years that when Martin 
Bell decides to go home, peace 
h as d efinitely broken out For 
a time, anyway. 


Mark Tran In New York 
ml Ian Black in London 


T HE United States 
and Britain will 
quickly test Iraq's 
readiness to keep its 
agreement with the 
United Nations, as they try to 
bind Russia and France into a 
pledge of automatic air 
strikes if Saddam Hussein 
triggers a new crisis over 
weapons inspections. 

Kofi Annan, foe UN secre- 
tory-general, returned from 
his make-or-break mission to 
Baghdad yesterday to cheer- 
ing crowds of UN employees, 
and praised foe role played by 
President Bill Clinton and 
Tony Blair — whom he 
termed "perfect UN peace- 
keepers” — in persuading the 
Iraqi leader to back down. 

Iraq continued to trumpet 
victory over its enemies. Its 
deputy premier, Tariq Aziz, 
claimed the llth-hour agree- 


ment had brought "excellent 
gains” that meant punitive 
UN economic sanctions 
would eventually be lifted. 

But the US made dear there 
would be a quick test of Iraqi 
intentions, with Richard But- 
ler, chairman of the UN special 
co mm i s s i on. Unscom, visiting 
Baghdad next week to ensure 
immediate implementation. 

Washington kept up a 
drumbeat of warning, as its 
UN ambassador, Tom Rich- 
ardson, called for an "enforce- 
ment initiative'’ in a Security 
Council resolution that would 
warn Iraq of "serious conse- 
quences” if it reneges. 

In the Commons in London, 
Mr Blair used near-identical 
language about foe proposed 
British resolution to lock 
President Saddam into the 
Baghdad agreement. "This 
must make clear that any far- 
ther prevarication or obstruc- 
tion of the smooth operation 
of inspections ... win not be 
accepted by any member of 


the Security Council and will 
inescapably be followed by 
the most severe consequences 
for the Iraqi regime,” he said. 

British diplomats said they 
hqped to push through foe 
resolution wi thin the next 
few days. "It should be easier 
to get foe French on hoard 
now Annan is back with 
deal,” one said. 

But France repeated that it 
would not support any resolu- 
tion allowing automatic 
attacks if Iraq breached the 
accord. Russia is likely to fal- 
low suit- 

France’s president, Jacques 
Chirac, discussed a possible 
joint resolution with foe Rus- 
sian president, Boris Yeltsin, 
yesterday after having a simi- 
lar discussion late on Monday 
with Mr Clinton. His foreign 
minister, Hubert Vedrine, in- 
sisted: “It wtH be up to foe 
Security Council to see if 
there is trickery or not . . . not 
just foe US." 

Where the French were op- 1 


tlmistic, Madeleine Albright, 
the US secretary of state, said 
there were “questions and 
ambiguities" in Mr Annan’s 
agreement, and that the US 
would close "any loopholes". 

Strikingly, however — and 
whatever Mr Aziz claims — 
the seven-point deal . gives 
Iraq little more than the face- 
saving formula of allowing 
diplomats to accompany UN 
weapons inspectors on visits 
to “presidential sites" where 
chemical and biological 
weapons may be concealed. 

Mrs Albright told foe Senate 
foreign relations committee: 
“This may be acceptable if the 
inspectors are free to conduct 
rigorous inspections." 

Mr Blair made dear there 
would be no immediate 
change in the readiness of 
British or US armed forces in 
the Gulf. Sanctions would 
remain until full compliance 
with UN resolutions on 
weapons of mass destruction. 
"We will not tolerate any 


repetition of the Iraqi behav- 
iour which has led to this 
agreement,” he warned. “We 
are not going to play more 
elaborate diplomatic games 
that allow Saddam Hussein to 
thwart foe inspections regime 
which be has now agreed. 

Hundreds of employees ap- 
plauded and cheered Mr An- 
nan as he arrived at UN head- 
quarters in scenes of 
jubilation not seen for years. 
Staff heard him describe his 
mission as “a wonderful ex- 
ample of what the UN should 
be about”. Clearly tired from 
his exertions, Mr Annan said; 
"There were millions of 
people around foe world root- 
ing for peace, that is why I say 
you should never underesti- 
mate the power of prayer." 

After briefing the Security 
Council, Mr Annan said he 
had received foe general ap- 
proval of the 15 members to 
foe agreement, although de- 
tails remained to be worked 
out Mr Annan said the latest 


accord should work because 
there was a qualitative differ- 
ence between it and past 
understandings. 

This is foe first time an 
agreement had been negoti- 
ated by President Saddam 
himself , be said, describing 
the Iraqi leader as calm, well- 
informed and decisive. “The 
[Iraqi] leadership has got the 
m essag e to cooperate with 
Unscom,” he said. 

Mr Annan said he estab- 
lished a good human rapport 
with President Saddam, who 
told the secretary-gene rah "I 
know I can do busines with 
you, I think I can trust you.” 
Mr Annan sought to dispel 
the notion that the new ar- 
rangement would undermine 
Mr Butler, who has has been 
roundly criticised by the Ira- 
qis. He r emains foe head of 
Unscom, Mr Annan said. 


Long camp in Gulf, page 6; 
Leader comm e nt and letters, 
page 9 


Finding serenity 
amid the chaos 


Alfred Hickling 

Vienna PhBbaimonlc/ 
RfecamoMutf 

Bridgewater Hafl, Manchester 

H OW do you persuade 
people to listen to Paul 
Hindemith? One way is 
to engage a world-class orches- 
tra and star conductor. An- 
other is to harness him to a 

central 19th-century sympho- 
nic such as Brahms and leave 
you to form your own 
conclusions. 

The visit of foe Vienna Phil- 
harmonic under Rlccardo 
Muti is perhaps the first time 
an orchestral of truly sublime 
status has bathed in foe warm 
acoustics of Manchester 
Bridgewater Hall, and happily 
they have brought Hindemith 
with them. 

Hindemith's second sym- 
phony Is enigmatic almost to 
foe point of invisibility: no 
programme, no number, no 
grandiose title, and not many 
performances in this country 
recently. 

It does have a key, however. 

E flat, from which It adventur- 
ously sets out and obligingly 
returns 40 breathtaking min- 
utes later, confounding along 
foe way every re maining prej- 
udice about audience-hostile 
earache still clinging to early 
20 th-century orchestral 
music. 

Composed in 1940 and nest- 
ling between the better known 
Mathis der Maler and Har- 
monieder Welt symphonies, 
foe E flat offers no literarv or 
historical clues. 

There is nothing to decode. 
Nonetheless, it was written 
by a composer forced to flee to 
America a year after foe out- 
break of foe second world war 


And in this sense it is foe 
sound of an artist trying to 
salvage meaning, even 
beauty, from a world pitched 
into catastrophe — prefigur- 
ing Bernstein and echoing 
Auden in his agitated res- 
ponse to the age of anxiety. 

What is surprising, how- 
ever, 1s the overall coherence, 
even serenity, of the piece. 
Having stored Into the abyss, 
Hindemith came up with foe 
conclusion that there is plenty 
worth living for, after all. 

This was foe man who 
wrote perhaps foe most impor- 
tant treatise on tonality this 
century, having opted not to 
colour his canvas with chaos. 

Nor is Muti inclined to let 
the work unfold without 
undue rest rain t 
Padding towards the po- 
dium with foe stiff-backed, 
panther-footed tread of some- 
one with either extreme au- 
thority or an appalling mi- 
graine, this was a 
performance marked with 
precision and discipline, 
coaxed from one of the few 
orchestras in foe world 
equipped to provide him with 
what he was looking for. 

Brahms's second symphony 
sounds familiar, tame, even 
remote, in this company. The 
Vienna Philharmonic play 
B rahm s like most people 
breathe oxygen, of course, al- 
though even foe immaculate 
brass had gone slightly off the 
boil after foe interval. 

No matter: to tickle a Man- 
chester audience already be- 
side themselves with delight 
Muti coyly announced a bonus 
pairing of Josef Strauss pol- 
kas — one fast, foe other furl- 
to* 5 . — which emphatically put 
the icing on the sacherlorte. 

This review appeared in 
tater editions yesterday. 



Girls will be boys in Smith debut 


Susannah Frankol 
Fash ton Editor 


I T was a great moment for 
British fashion when Paul 
Smith took to the London 
catwalk for the first time 
yesterday. While Smith 
shows his men swear line in 
Paris. London will be home 
to his womenswear from 
now on. 

The designer introduced 
womenswear ro his reper- 
toire four years ago in res- 


ponse to women borrowing 
they boyfriends' "Smithy 
clothing, as he puts iL 
Not surprisingly, more 
than half of his debut Lon- 
don show was taken up by 
masculine good looks. There 
were taupe trouser-suits 
boasting Smith's signature 
windowpane check, in this 
instance in lilac — the 
colour was picked up in 
jacket linings and skirts — 
and there were grey pin- 
stripes worn with crisp 
white shirts and. for the eve- 


ning. immaculate black vel- 
vet creations. 

Rather than copving his 
menswear. however. Smith 
was ever mindful of the fe- 
male form — a nipped-ln 
waist here, a pair of ciga- 
rette-slim trousers there. 
More overtly feminine were 
crushed velvet, empire-line 
dresses in dusty pink and old 
gold worn with pretty cm- 
oroidered kimonos. 

Nothing is more indicative 
or London's augmented 
status as a fashion capita] to 


rival Paris and Milan than 
smith s decision to show. He 
has always been deeply pat- 
riotic but declined to show 
in London because “it s not 
where the business is”. I 

Now though, London Fash- 
ion Week is a very different 1 
affair. "Our designers are 
bringing in foe goods and 
I m very happy to show here 
for that reason." he said. 

If yesterday's reception 
was anjlhlng to go bv. Brit- 
ain is very happy to have 
him too. 


PHOTOGBAW, STEFAN ROUSSEAU Hell) ana PAUL HACKETT 
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Southall rail crash inquiry delay 


Kvfth Harper 
Transport Editor 


THE public will be kept in- 

I formed on safety issues 
raised by foe Southall rail 
crash last September in 
which seven people died, the 
Inquiry chairman, John Uff, 
promised yesterday. 

The inquiry into the worst 
rail accident since foe C-lap- 
ham disaster in 1889 was 
opened and adjourned, the 


official investigation mav 
take 18 months to complete. 

Professor Uffsaid: "No one 
should have the impression 
that these matters will not be 
considered until after this in- 
quiry is completed.” 

The reason for the inq uir y 

delay is that a decision is still 
awaited on whether cri minal 
prosecutions win be taken 
against the driver, Larry Har- 
rison, currently on bail, or 
Great Western Trains or 
Rail track. 


continued from page 1 
had personally suffered it 
The findings surprised foe 
Bar s leaders because no com- 
had ever been lodged 
with the Bar Council. But 
women barristers said pupils 
did not complain for fear of 
blighting their careers. A 
squeeze on numbers means 
only hair of those who pass 
foe Bar exams can expect to 
find positions in chambers. 

Following the research the 
Bar brought in a five-point 
strategy to tackle harassment 
— an advice hotline: "strong 
advice" to chambers on hand- 
ling complaints; a panel of 
barristers to advise complain- 
ants and mediate: stream- 
lined complaints procedures; 
and, as a last resort, a scheme 
under which chambers volun- 
teer to take in pupils driven 
out by harassment. 

A follow-up studv bv the 
Sheffield institute, to be pub- 
lished soon, shows that 
harassment is now seen as 
less of a problem than in 1995. 
But a senior QC recently left 
one set of chambers for an- 
other leading set after admit- 


Guardian wins 
Press Club award 


ting making unwanted ad- 
vances to a chambers em- 
ployee. No formal complaint 
was made. 

In another case, a male 
pupil has accused a female 
barrister of harassing him. 
but no complaint has reached 
foe Bar Council. 

Nigel Pascoe QC. chairman 
or the Bar's public affairs 
committee, said: “The Bar 
will not tolerate harassment 
of any barrister or pupil. 
They are In a very vulnerable 
position. We hare now a code 
in place to prevent this hap- 
pening and I am confident 
that harassment todav is 
rare." 

Mr Sutton-Mattocks's 
chambers said he was out of 
the country and not available 
for comment A senior clerk 
said: “We have no comment 
to make.'* 

A spokeswoman for the 
Lord Chancellor's Depart- 
ment said Lord Irvine would 
have to decide whether Mr 
Sutton-Mattocks should 
remain as a recorder once he 
was notified of the tribunal's 
findings. 


StoW Reporter 


T HE Guardian yester- 
day won a prestigious 
award from the Lon- 
don Press Club for its 
investigation Into the 
disgraced former Conser- 

\'?* lve Mp Jonathan 
Aitken. 

The paper was com- 
mended for its libel victorv 
over the former cabinet 

minister, whose court 
action against foe Guard- 
ian collapsed last summer. 

Bob Edwards, chairman 
of the judges, and a former 
national newspaper editor 
paid tribute to foe Guard- 
ian’s a ward- winning edito- 
rial team. 

He said: “Their aim was 
to establish foe truth about 
a grave and scandalous 
matter concerning a Privv 
Counsellor. They showed 
true grit in standing up to 
Mr Aitken and his pompous 
threats." 

The Freedom or the Press 
Award was presented to the 
Guardian’s editor. Alan 


Rushridger. by Charles 

Arn ®rican jour- 
nalistic foundation. 

„, T U e Guardian's team in- 
editor 

Band Leigh and reporters 

SUSSff and ° wt ‘ n 

Other awards were won . 
by Simon Jenkins, colum- 

njst for the Times and Eve- 
ning Standard, and Charles 
Pres* A*!" 

tion s defence and diplo- 
matic reporter. 

Miller won Scoop or the 
■iear for breaking the store 
of foe death aTDtana!pVlE 
cess of Wales, from Manila 
fcst August, while 
with foe Foreign Secretary 
Robin Cook during his FqJ 
East tour. - 

Robin McKie. of U,c 
Observer, was highly com- 
mended For breaking the 
story of the cloning of Doll v 
foe sheep. 

Scotland Yard ha* vet to 
conclude Its nine-month in- 
vestigation into the Jona- 
than Aitken affair. 
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^ " " hard living, hard-pjitviug Robert Johnson still influence musicians 60 years after he died from drinking poisoned wliisltey 


Devilish 
good 
fortune 
for son of 
bluesman 


Singing the praises 


more deeply soulful His 
music remains the most 
powerful cry that I think . 
you can find in the.. / 
human voice.” 

Blues singer who 
travelled with 
Johnson: 

* “His home was where his 
hat was and sometimes 
he didn't even know . 
where that was.” . 

Son House* 

Keitti Richards: Eric Claptoh: legendary blues t 

“The greatest-folk blues guitaristand v 

auitarist that ever lived A .. Johnson alhums cover ,■ ^ fa^i M iarahiirf- Sp 



Ed Vumamy in New York 


A COURT in Missis- 
sippi has settled a 
wrangle over inheri 
tance rights to the 
music of the centu- 
ry’s most opaque genius, the 
extraordinary Robert John- 
son; master of the blues, hobo, 
womaniser and pactmaker 
with the deviL 
Ownership of Johnson's 
legendary songs and out-takes 
— the influence of which has 
resounded through the histo- 
ries of Jazz, blues and rock — 
now pass to his illegitimate 
son, Claud. 

Johnson was poisoned to 
death, intestate, in Green- 
wood, Mississippi, in 1938. 
For the past six' years, Claud 
Johnson has challenged two 
other relatives, Robert Harris 
and Ann ye Anderson, for 
rights to the haunting and 
haunted music of his father. 

Anderson, who has been ex- 
ecutor of the estate for several 
years, joined Harris in trying 
to block the claim which 
Claud Johnson brought in 
1992. 

But the Mississippi court 
threw out their argument that 
Claud had waited too long to 
bring his action, and decreed 
him owner of his father's 
"music, likeness and story”. 

Claud now stands to take at 
least a cut of future revenue 
generated by the music and 
other legacies — some *2 mil- 
lion to date, none of which 
has gone to Johnson's 
descendants. 

Most of the money from re- 
cord sales, limited edition 
guitars, books and film has 
thus far gone to Colombia Re- 
cords and some to blues histo- 
rian Stephen LaVere. who 
has devoted his life to 
researching Johnson's music 
and in 1973 bought limited 
rights from Johnson's now 
deceased half-sister Carrie 

Spencer. , 

Robert Johnson was horn 
the grandson of slaves near 
Hazelhurst. Mississippi, in 
1911 . He was an illegitimate 
child whose mother, Julia 
Dodds, worked the first years 
of his life in migrant labour 
camps, before moving to 
Memphis to bring him up as 
Robert Spencer in a menage- 


a-trois. In 1920. Julia Dodds 
moved again, to Robmsville, 
Mississippi, where her son's 
music career began. 

The young Johnson was a 
neglected child but soon met 
the masters of the Mississippi 
Delta blues, Willie Brown and 
bluesman-preacher Son 
House, who were playing the 
“look joints" in RobinsvfUe. 

First performing on the 
steps of the local courthouse, 
Johnson went on to synthe- 
sise everything that had come 
before him in the blues, and 
to dictate everything that 
would follow. 

Johnson spent his life criss- 
crossing the Delta of the De- 
pression years, finding a 
woman with wham to stay in 
every town, and went north to 
play the subterranean dives 
in the slums of Detroit New 
York and Chicago. 

He took the oral traditions 
of the rural blues — field hol- 
lers of defiance, chants of 
tribulation, and bottleneck 
guitar — stretched their lim- 
its musically and emotion- 
ally. and forged his own inim- 
itable style. 

Only 11 78 rpm records of 
Johnson's songs were 
released during his lifetime. 
As with so many artists of 
genius, his influence came 
later. 

Bluesmen who took on the 
Johnson legacy included 
Sonny Boy Williamson, Howl- 
in' Wolf, Johnny Shines, 
Memphis Slim. Muddy 
Waters and Elmore James, 
while among today’s rock 
stars Eric Clapton. Bob Dylan 
and the Rolling Stones claim 
him as a profound influence. 

The themes of Johnson's 
music were despair, self-de- 
struction, constant r a mb l i n g, 
homesickness for places that 
had come with hindsight to 
represent happiness, and pur- 
suit by demons. 

His fervent music was so 
remarkable that be was com- 
monly believed to have made 
a pact with the devil — at a 
crossroads and at midnight — 
in exchange for the gift of his 
voice and mastery over the 
guitar. _ 

Johnson’s most famous 
song. Cross Road Blues, con- 
cerns a rendezvous, with the 
devil on a lonely intersection. 

It is- a haunting work, de- 



rived from the African/slave 
cult of the trickster God 
Lagba, of whom Johnson no 
doubt knew, and who col- 
lected souls at a crossroads. 

Johnson sang with a muf- 
fled diction, in a voice which 
is nonetheless passionate, in- 
tense and tortured. Listening 
to it is like having some raw, 
exposed nerve stroked just a 
little too roughly. 

With his spidery fingers, be 
played the guitar so that it 
sounds like three instruments 
at once. 


Johnson’s moods swung 
dramatically: he became 
progessively broodier and 
more pensive as be reached 
his mid-twenties, immedi- 
ately enlivened by a few 
drink?, for which he lacked 
the head. 

He was a small man, deli- 
cate, spindly, handsome and 
irresistible to women. John- 
son's musical landscape of 
itinerant depravity is occa- 
sionally niumfnafwd by the 
overt sexuality of classics like 
I Believe I'll Dust My Broom 


and the lachrymose tender- 
ness of Kind Hearted Woman. 

His first wife died in child- 
birth. aged 16. but Johnson 
married again, to “Callie" 
Craft, several years his 
senior. She kept and adored 
him, no one knowing she was 
his wife, until she suffered a 
breakdown and died shortly 
after Johnson left her to tour 
the Delta again in the mid- 
thirties. 

At the age of 27, Johnson 
was reportedly poisoned by a 
house manager who had 


hired him to play, and saw 
the master flirting with his 
wife. 

Sonny Boy Williamson, 
who was also playing, 
knocked the unsealed, laced 
whisky bottle out of John- 
son's hand saying; “Man, 
don't ever drink from an open 
bottle. You never know 
what’s in it" 

Johnson retorted: "Man, 
don't you ever knock a bottle 
of whisky outta my hand!” be- 
fore drinking a second open 
bottle and duly perishing. 


Princess 
Margaret 
stable after 
stroke 


Luke Harding 


P RINCESS Margaret 
was recovering in 
hospital In Barbados 
last night after suffer- 
ing a mild stroke while holi- 
daying on the Caribbean 

island of Mustique. 

The princess, who is 67. 
was In a stable condition, 
Buckingham Palace said. 

She collapsed at lQpm on 
Monday while being enter- 
tained by friends. She was 
treated at an island clinic but 
returned home when it was 
found she was well enough to 
walk. 

She bad been due to leave 
Mustique yesterday, after 
nearly three weeks, to con- 
tinue her holiday in St Lucia. 
Instead, she was flown by air 
ambulance to Barbados for 
further hospital tests. 

The princess is responding 
well to treatment and has suf- 
fered no serious paralysis, it 
is understood. 

Ken Will, assistant to the 
director of the Mustique Com- 
pany, which runs the island, 
said: “She was able to walk 
from her car across the tar- 
mac to the plane. She was 
also sitting on the plane. 

’Certainly at this stage the 
signs are positive. She has 
been consulted throughout 
and is fully cognizant A deci- 
sion was token not to fly her 

Off the island immediately but 

towait unto Tuesday after- 
noon instead." 

She was accompanied to 
Barbados by Michael Bun- 
bury, Mustique’s doctor, who 
has supervised her treatment 
Her doctors in London have 
also been consulted. Tests to 
assess her condition were ex- 
pected to be carried out at one 
of the two main hospitals in 
Barbados — the Bayview and 
the Queen Elizabeth — before 
she is flown back to Britain. 

Despite her hard-drinking, 
chain-smoking image, the 
Queen's younger sister has 
been in reasonable health 
since 1993, when she suffered 
a bout of pneumonia and was 
admitted to hospital. She gave 
up smoking some years ago. 

In 1985 she was at the cen- 
tre of a cancer scare and bad 


surgery to remove a small 
area of her left lung, which 
proved to be benign. She last 
appeared in public earlier 
this month, on a visit to the 
Queen Mother, who was 
recovering in a London hospi- 
tal from her hip operation. 

Lord Snowdon, her former 
husband, was last night said 
to be "most concerned" about 
the princess. Her son, David 
Linley. and his wife. Serena, 
had been holidaying with her 
until Sunday, when they 
moved to Florida where Vis- 
count Linley is preparing to 
exhibit his furniture. 

Princess Margaret spends 
an annual holiday on Musti- 
que. where she has a hilltop 
villa, and she has many 
friends on the island. 

She was introduced to Mus- 
tique by Colin Tennant now 
Lord Glenconner. who gave 
her a 10 -acre estate on the 
island for a wedding present 
in 1960. She has enjoyed the 
gift ever since, and her 
bathing parties there have be- 
come legendary. 

In recent years, she has 
concentrated on charity en- 
gagements and her family , 
spending much time with the 
Queen and the Queen Mother 
at Sandringham. 

The Queen yesterday 
pressed on with her official 
engagements, which included 
knighting the singer Elton 
John at an investiture cere- 
mony at Buckingham Palace. 



Princess Margaret: able to 
walk to evacuation plane 


Israel’s rabbis pci: 
feurfew ofrwomen 


David SharTock 
In Jevuaatom 


S ometimes it’s hard 
to be a woman. It just 
got harder in Israel, 
where a panel of rabbis has 
ruled that wives must be 
home by midnight- 
The early -doors declara- 
tion of the rabbinical court 
of Haifa was prompted by 
divorce proceedings by a 
man who complained his 
wife was in the habit of vis- 
iting singles bars and stay- 
ing out until the morning 
Under Israeli law there is 
no civil marriage or div- 
orce and Jews seeking a 
legal separation must apply 
to their local rabbinical 
court, even if they are not 
religious. 

The declaration has been 
endorsed by the chief rab- 
binical conit in Jerusalem, 
but would be virtually im- 
possible to enforce. 

According to the news- 
paper Yediot Aharonot, 
whi ch reported the case 
without names, the man's 
wife protested to the 
rabbis: "But he is sleeping 
with other women." Al- 


though the court conceded 
that this, too, was “insuf- 
ferable'', the rabbis in- 
sisted the wife should be 
home by midnight. 

"And then people wonder 
why we want a separation 
of state and religion?" 
Naomi Chazan. an MP for 
the leftwing Meretz party, 
said yesterday when she 
heard the news. “This deci- 
sion is so paternalistic it 
takes Israel hack to the 
Middle Ages." 

This is not the first time 
that women have come in 
for special attention from 
Israel's rabbis. Last year 
Rabbi Ovadiah Yosef; the 
spiritual leader of the gov- 
ernment's ultra-Orthodox 
partner, Shas. warned 
women that if they took a 
shower on. the Sabbath they 
were committing a crime. 

Another venerated sage. 
Rabid Kadouri, who last 
week threw a protective 
mystical cloak over Israel 
when he boarded a plane 
and flew around Its borders, 
chanting prayers and curs- 
ing Iraqi president Saddam 
Hussein. proclaimed 
women would "burn. in 
hell" if they wore wigs. 
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Judgecommends nosey neighbour’ who put police and secret service on surveillance trail of man linked to 1 994 Heathrow mortar attacks 

IRA bombing ‘fixer 5 given 20 years 


i 



Emily Sheffield 


A SCOTSMAN who 
was a '‘Oxer” for 
the IRA team that 
launched mortar 
attacks on Heath- 
row airport in 1994. and who 
was followed by police and 
MI5 for more than two years 
before being arrested, was 
yesterday jailed for 20 years. 

Twelve missiles packed 
with Semtex were Bred at the 
airport in March 1994, m 
three attacks over a five-day 
period. The bombs Called to 
detonate and no one was hurt 
Michael Gallagher. 55. from 
Glasgow, was convicted at 
Woolwich crown court south 
London, of conspiracy to cause 
explosions and providing prop- 
erty to be used by members of 
a proscribed organisation. He 
pleaded not guilty. 

Sentencing Gallagher, Mr 


Justice Tucker said he bore 
m mind the fact that the part 
he had played was not as seri- 
ous as that of the bomber, He 
added: "You played a vital 

role in a highly organised and 

determined bombing attack 
Heathrow airport." 

He continued: "The role 
you played was to rent a gar- 
age in which ... the vehicle 
and bombs were prepared for 
action and to terminate the 
lease once it was all over." 

Afterwards, the judge 
Praised all those involved in 
the investigation — but singled 
out self-confessed "nosey 
neighbour" Colin Carneys, 
who reported the unusual be^ 
haviour of two men at a lock- 
up garage in West Hampstead, 
north London. “But for him 
this case might never have 
come to court I commend him 
for his observations and public 
spirited action," he said. 

Mr Garneys's suspicions 



Michael Gallagher, who fell 
into a police and M15 trap 


were aroused by the Irish ac- 
cent of one man, and anoth- 
er's rubber gloves, and he 
contacted the anti-terrorist 


Woodhead hits 
at ‘heart of 
darkness’ 
in classrooms 


branch with the information. 
Police found traces of Semtex 
os the lock-up floor, and on 
May 4, 1994 — when Gal- 
lagher wait to collect the £50 
deposit for the garage — he 
fell into a police trap. 

But i n stead, of arresting 
him, the decision was taken 
for MI5 to mount a surveil- 
lance operation on him that 
lasted over two years. It in- 
cluded bugging his Earls 
Court flat from June 7994 
until February 1995. 

Much of the prosecution's 
case during the five-week 
trial was concerned with ma- 
terial from 15,000 hours of 
tape recordings taken from 
his flat 

On different occasions Gal- 
lagher was heard ex plaining 
to his partner of 12 years. 
Mary Attenborough, that be 
was “exposed and Isolated" in 
England, while they were 
“safe" In Ireland. He talked of 


his “paranoia" at being fol- 
lowed. and fear his colleagues 
flight compromise him by 
being “careless" 

In feet, the two IRA bomb- 
ers spotted by Mr Carneys 
had. as well as traces of Sem- 
tex, left soil which was linked 
to one of the launch sites. 
Gameys had also noted the 
number plate of a car they 
used, which was traced and 
found to contain fibres match- 
ing those from the lock-up 
and one of the firing loca- 
tions. and an Imprint of Gal- 
lagher's hand on the car’s reg- 
istration document. 

Gallagher claimed in court 
that he went to the lock-up to 
pick up the deposit for a 
friend. He said he could not 
explain his print on the docu- 
ment, and the secretly taped 
conversations in which he 
spok e of his terrorist activi- 
ties were simply him think- 
ing aloud on Ideas for a novel 


MI5 brings agents, equipment 
and cash into battle against terror 


Duncan Campbell 

and Richard Norton-Taylor 


I T WAS “good old-fashioned 
detective work” that led to 
Gallagher's conviction, 
according to the head of the 
anti-terrorist branch. Com- 
mander John Grieve. But 
there has been little that is 
“old-fashioned" about recent 
mainland operations to 
counter the IRA 
Once identified. Gallagher 
was allowed to roam free for 
more than two years to see 
what links he had. He was fol- 
lowed by dozens of Mis under- 
cover agents (though only one 
gave evidence) and kept 
under surveillance using elec- 
tronic equipment. 


Use of MI5 has meant more 
agents are available. Previ- 
ously. a police force would 
have been hard pushed to 
mount and to justify a long- 
term job employing so many. 

The specialised equipment 
that the security services now 
have has also played a major 
part in the many recent ar- 
rests. The three IRA men 
jailed in the Operation Tinni- 
tus trial at the Old Bailey last 
December were convicted 
partly through clandestine 
recordings and closed circuit 
television. 

MJ5 has also used money to 
persuade individuals with 
links to terrorist groups to act 
as informants. In its first sig- 
nificant operation on taking 1 
the lead role on anti-terror- 


ism. MI5 gave Patrick Daly 
£400,000 in resettlement pay- 
ments to inform an the Irish 
National Liberation Army. 

What he told MI5 led to the 
arrest of two INLA agents 
convicted in 1993 of conspir- 
acy to cause explosions. Daly 
had been offered, and was 
later given, a bonus of £40,000 
if the arrest lead to a “good 
custodial'' sentence. 

In Gallagher's case. It was 
claimed at a pre-trial hearing 
that during a taped interview 
with Gallagher, police officers 
offered him £1 million, a new 
identity, and a safe passage 
out of the country, in ex- 
change for Information relat- 
ing to the mortar attack. The 
alleged offer was not men- 
tioned in court, partly be- 
cause it would have enabled 
the prosecution to present to 
the Jury additional, poten- 
tially damaging, evidence 
against Gallagher. 
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John Carvel 
Education Etfitor 


C HRIS Woodhead, the 
chief inspector of 
schools, last night 
warned the Government that 
its education reforms would 
not touch “the real heart of 
darkness" of failure in the 
classroom unless ministers 
could change the way teach- 
ers taught. 

In his annual lecture In 
London, he fired a broadside 
at overweening local educa- 
tion authorities, unworldly 
curriculum planners, inade- 
quate teacher trainers and 
other luminaries of the educa- 
tional establishment who had 
destroyed the life chances of 
so many children". 

He would not apologise to 
Margaret Hodge, the Labour 
chairwoman of the Commons 
education committee, who 
test; week reprimanded him 
for intemperate language. 

** 1 a™ unrepentant. The les- 
son of the last 10 years Is as 
bleak as it is clear. 

“The government of the day 
can reform each and every 
-..SfeMenf in' the educational 
enterprise. 

“But if these reforms do not 
c uelienge the orthodoxies 
which have dominated class- 
room life in too many schools 
tor the last 40 years, then they 
will do little to raise 
standards." 

What mattered most was 
foe Integrity of the ideas that 
guided the professional judg- 


ment of teachers on a minute- 
by-minute basis in their 
classrooms. 

“If these ideas are wrong- 
headed, then no amount of en- 
ergy and dedication will stop 
the process of education 
reform running into the 
sand." 

Opting out by all state 
schools was “the next natural 
step” In Conservative educa- 
tion reforms, but under 
Labour the pendulum was 
swinging back in fevour of 
local education authorities. 

“I am worried by the signs 
that some LEA officers and 
members are relishing the 
prospect of involving them- 
selves in all ■their' schools" 

Mr Woodhead is expected to 
explain his fears at a Guard- 
ian education debate next 
week with Tim Brighouse 
chief education officer of 
Birmingham. 

He called on the Govern- 
ment to influence how teach 
ers taught It should take ad- 
vantage of the next scheduled 
reform of the national curric- 
ulum In 2000 to concentrate 
on the basics. 

„ Ministers should ignore the 
“excess of academic unworld- 
liness" of Robin Alexander 
and the “millennial night- 
mare" of Ted Wragg — two 
senior members of the Quali- 
fications and Curricul um Au 
thority responsible for tin 
review. 

The authority was ignoring 
evidence that the intellectual 
standard of GCSE and A level 
exams had slipped. 



John RAulItn 
Ireland Correspondent 
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Germaine Green Although women are more liberated, men 
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have found other ways to damage them 


GERMAINEGREER 

THE 

FEMALE EUNUCH 


Ruarfdft Nlcoll 


European 


news 


G ermaine Greer i s 

doing What she once 
said was unthink- 
able. She is to write a 
sequel to The Female 
Eunuch. 

Or rather she is rewriting 
her landmark feminist text 
saying that the problems 
women faced in the 1960s 
have changed so dramati- 


cally as now to be almost 
the opposite. 

The book. The Whole 
woman, was sold to Do ub- 
iety for close to £500.000 
this week. Its themes will 
reflect a speech Ms Greer 

gave to the Melbourne . 

I BookfirstpubUshedi " ,9 ™ 

the Observer. 

“In 1968. women had the 
right to say no without 
apology; what they didn’t 



may desire, no holds are 
barred." 

In the Female Eunuch she 
argued that women were 
unable to chase their de- 
sires. She now believes 
women consent to sexual 
acts because it would be 
"uncool" not to. and many 
get hurt in the process. 

“When I wrote The 
Female Eunuch women 
who sent letters to women's 
magazines wrote to ask 
whether they should have 
sex or not. what they 
should do to attract and/or 
keep a man. how to tell 
whether their husbands 
were fooling aronnd." she 
said. 

'In the last issue of the 
Australian magazine Clco. 
a woman had written to the 
resident doctor, to ask 
what she should do about 
the damage to her vagina 
caused by her boyfriend's 
over-enthuslustic use of a 
super-large dildo. Cleo's 
doctor did not suggest that 
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she ditch the boyfriend.” 
Although women are 
more liberated. Ms Greer 
“trues, men have found 
other ways to damage 
them. “They [women] are 
not in a position to demand 
even basic consideration 
from the men they are told 
to go out and shag', esoe- 

that getting drunk is a pre- 
requisite." she said. "ShaJ 
firng has become a substi- 
tute for conversation 

S*™* p€ttin G. foreplay 
whatever name, are 
things of the past." 

Marianne Velma ns. Doub- 
leday s publishing director 
saJd it was thrilled to get the 
book, which will go on sale 
*n spring 1999. -^ e ^ 
Woman will be required 
reading for thinking adults 
ail over the world. Ft is the 

fo°r 

generation." 


A LEADING figure In the 
loyalist Apprentice 
Boys organisation was 
yesterday confirmed as one of 
the commissioners who will 
rule on contentious parades 
in Northern Ireland this year. 

Another loyalist, who 
played a crucial role in the 
Protestant workers' strike of 
1974, is also being paid £25.000 
a year to play his part 
Nationalists reacted angrily 
to the appointments of 
Tommy Cheevers. a cross- 
community worker and Ap- 
prentice Boy, and Glen Bare 
tonner leader of the Ulster 
Defence Association when it 
was a legal organisation. 

The appointments follow 
the resignations from the 
commission of two respected 
members Rev Roy Magee, 
who has close links, fe loyalist 
paramilitaries and helped 
broker the 1994 ceasefire, and 
Berna Mclvor. an SDLP mem- 
ber who quit for persona] 
reasons. 

Breandan MacCionnaith. 
spokesman for the Garvaghy 
Road Residents, where the 
Drumcree drama has been 
played out for the past three 
years, said: "The Parades 
commission was already fail- 
ing. Now they have a member 
of the marching order and 
they have made no attempt to 
balance him with a member 
or the oppressed community 
who are having these 
marches pushed through." 

Gerard Ripe. or the Lower 
Wtoeau Action Group, based 

"ThJre^S 

httle or no confidence in the 
parades Commission and now 
it s got even worse. 

is this ridiculous 
P°|{ i OI J. that if you have three 

Mowlam, Northern Ire- 
fend Secretory, said the com- 
mission, which win rule on 

re-routing of marches, no 

panacea, but was an improve- 
ment on the “might is right 

TO K?°^' that ^ Qt ^fore. 

Ms Mowlam admitted it had 
been difficult to get S££5 

republican community 
Th7£ °" the ^mmission. ** 

ists^ThtSS? iMS* 

Cormack. a former member of 

SMSsasss,-- 9 ? 

« ^saars asst 

thtf’fact . baJanc «| J bv 

Skpn deCLsi °ns were 

token on a corporate basis. 


without 


using a 
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The Guardian 


reputation "savaged" 
by a television documentary 
on child labour in a North 
African factory that made 
clothes sold in its stores, the 
High Court was told 
yesterday. 

Opening a libel action by 
m&s against Granada Tele- 
vision, George Carman QC 
claimed that in its expose of 
conditions at the Sicome fac- 
tory in Morocco, the World in 
Action programme had sug- 
gested to millions of viewers 

that M4S "knowingly and 

deliberately” exploited child 
labour to boost profits. 

The programme was also al- 
leged to have accused M&S 
of misleading its customers 
by selling clothes made in Mo- 
rocco wider "Made in the 
UK" labels. 

Granada insisted in court 


that the programme meant 
M&S had fallen “far short of 
the high standards which it 
publicly and repeatedly pro- 
claimed for itself as a caring 
and ethical business, and/or 
did not maintain the close 
supervision of and checks 
upon Its suppliers which it 
professes to maintain". 

M&S. It said, had foiled to 
discover or take adequate 
steps to prevent the exploita- 
tion of child labour In poor 
working conditions and the 
labelling of garments as 
“Made in the UK" with the 
result that customers might 
be misled. 

Sir Richard Greenbury, 
chairman of M&S. was pres- 
ent in court as jurors watched 
the 25-minute documentary, 
St Michael; Has the Halo 
Slipped?, broadcast in Janu- 
ary 1996. 

It centred on the Sicome 
factory at Meknes, which 
makes hundreds of thousands 


of garments a year for an Ul- 
ster clothing manufacturers 
Desmond and Sons, which 
supplies M&S. 

One female at the factory, 
whose words were spoken by 
an actress In the programme, 
said workers were paid a "pit- 
tance". and that conditions 
were “terrible". 

Girl workers, many of 


whom said they were Younger 
than IS, were apparently en- 
couraged to lie about their 
age to outsiders. 

Both M & S and Desmond 
and Sons stated in the pro- 
gramme that They had been 
assured that no one under the 
age of 15 was umploved nl the 
factory. 

The case continues today. 




Not suiprisingiy, the women 
JD Salinger has fallen In 
love with bear more than 
a passing resemblance to 
his fictional creations. 

Kiss and tell 
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Dome iWhTOKESH S id work zone: "It may 
yesterday. 5 loay Blair jotmd worthy but in reality it 
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Peter Mandelsm, the minis- 
ter without p.rtfolio. in 
charge of the prcect, said- "If 
the Millennium Dome is a 
success, it will iever be for- 
gotten. If it is failure, we 
wm never be foriven." 

Organisers anounced £58.8 
million of spons-rshjp for the 


= XSTS? 6 *?, rrte visitors wui enter a 

SST nu P products area - 
» n £ sure,dea5fortte 


A further £16 million has 
been pledged bit awaits de- 
tailed n egotistic, taking the 
total to almost £75 million 
half the target Qure. 

The seven zees unveiled 
yesterday, repesenting Just 
under half the dome's final 
contents, all refect the design 
brief to combin learning and 
entertainmen, technology 
and spiritually. Each zone 
will consume & million to £5 
million of thi budget The 
Body Zone's ggantic h uman 
figure will twer over the 
other exhibits^} be arranged 
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in a circle 
piazza. 

DREAMSC 
Billed as a 


d a central 


floater-coaster 


The six zones vet to be un- 
veiled are The Mind, Trans- 
Action. which will examine 
the role of money and finance. 
Shared Ground, looking at 
the future around the 
country. Atmosphere, about 
the planet, and Time To Talk!, 
dedicated to communications. 
The fina l zone, ukignow, will 
provide a forum to address 
national identity. 

There wfll be three perfor- 
mances each day in the piazza i 
which will attempt to bring 
together all the disparate ele- 
ments of the exhibition. Orig- 
inally to be run by theatrical 
impresario Sir Cameron 
Mackintosh, the show will 
now be staged by musician 
Peter Gabriel, and Mark 
Fisher, who mounts shows for 
the Rolling Stones and other 
rock acts. The central show, 
which will play to 16,000 
people, will be based around 
the idea of a millennium 
fable. 

Evoking the atmosphere of 
New Year’s Eve 1999 — the 
dome's opening night — Mr 
Blair told an audience of busi- 
ness leaders: "The eyes of the 
world will turn to the spot 
where the new millennium 
be gin s — the meridian line at 
Greenwich. This Is Britain's 
opportunity to greet the 
world with a celebration that 
is so bold, so beautiful, so in- 
spiring that it embodies at 
once the spirit of confidence 
and adventure in Britain and 


rather than rroller-coaster, it the spirit of the future in the 
will take vtitors on a six- world." 


minute ride through tunnels 
and four dstinct environ - 


But the political row sur- 
rounding the £758 million pro- 


o the pleas 
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and reflection". 

Tm^r N p?Q T0 SKIL Land 

THE LEARNING CURVE 

or thI e M PaB t' chief executive 
WUlennium Expe- 
rt., ^Company (NMECi. 



flexible labour market. Along- 
side it will be The Learning 
t-urve, a zone exploring the 
classroom of the future 
SERIOUS PLAY 
The final zone unveiled yes- 
terday. The most technologi- 
cally advanced oT the zones, 
from the outside it appears to 
be a sci-fi film set, perhaps a 
lunar station. Inside, a mov- , 
mg pavement will take visi- 
tors on a route through a can- I 
opy made of an inflated 
transparent skin that gently I 
rises and falls. At the end of 
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DREAMSC APE; Giant beds floating on a river which flows through four environments 
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meats. Thej wfll sit in giant ject continued, with Tory cul- — — — 

“beds” floatag along a river, ture spokesman Francis SERIOUS PLAY; The most technologically advanced zone, with a moving pavement under an inflated transparent vViti 
S imon Taping, one of the Maude renewing his attack 
designers ofthe zone, said; "It on what he terms the "appro- 
started offvitb the idea of prtation" of the project by 
rest There win be so much Labour for party political 
stimulationm the rest of the purposes, 
dome it seined obvious to "Is Tony Blair big enough 
have a plae that would be to declare the Mfflennium 
physieallyfelaxing as well as Dome a politician-free zone, 


letting yovunwind." 
THEUVNG ISLAND 
Features n typical seaside 
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the prospect of grandstanding 
before the world in the year 


resort wit a difference. De- before the election? 
signed bj Tim Pyne at the Michael Hesettzne, who as 
WORK grup. the zone ai m s deputy prime minister 
to combin the fun of a tradl- launched the project and now 
tional da? out at the seaside re prints the Tories on mil- 


■-isp 


with anwareness of the en- Jennium nutters. Mid: 1 "I 
Vironmenal cost ofleisure. » have access to all the mforma- 
“This ha zone where kids 
take contol and engage in en- 
vironmenal issues," Mr Pyne 
cairi ■Ths is all to do with 
,t it looks great 
ce but when you 
you see there are 
He revealed that 

eight-year-old 

task of advising 
nt what chfl- 
_ to see in the 

been closely in- 
ting the island. 

LEVEL 


boy given 
designers 


volved m 


have access to all the informa- 
tion and 1 play what role 1 can 
in the decision-making 
process. 

“The Conservative Party is 
represented at the heart of the 
matter. I will ensure that this 
is a project for the nation. 

‘It is not a party political 

activity.’' 

Echoing a call by the 
dome's architect. Lord Rog- 
ers. for a single creative fig- 
ure to assume creative leader- 
ship of the project, a 
“conductor" or a "ring- 
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THE LEARNING CURVE: Classroom of the future 


THE SPIRIT LEVEL: 'Oases of calm and reflection' 


“conductor" or a "ring- 
^S^Ttranspar- master”. Mr Maude called tor 
and a mirrored the appointment of a non^o- 
a^Stempt to ex- litical figure to run the 
'vXestbat under- scheme, to replace Mr Man- 
how they delson. 


pin our s? iety and how they 


ndwill keep 
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for the opning 


roof of the dome, the figure, 
according to organisers, “is 
designed to amaze, with the 
world’s biggest physical 
representation or the 
human form, a rich and in- 
tellectually accessible 
exploration-” 

Visitors will enter 
through a door at the smal l 
of the back. From there a 
lift will take them to the 
figure’s head, where they 
see ont to the rest of the 
dome. Back at ground level, 
visitors will be take n on a 
moving walkway along: the 
figure’s outstretched lee, 
while biological audio- vt 
sual representations are 
projected on the walls. 

Once outside the body, 
visitors will see live exhib- 
its and a perpetually run- 
ning medical TV pro- 
gramme and will be able to 
assess their own health oa 
r unning machines- 

rplie aim, said designer 
Jonathan Swabey, was to 
explore. The 5,000 visitors 
expected each hour would 
be prompted to ponder on 

our species. 



Project finds little 
enthusiasm far 
from Greenwich 

Peter Hetherington tests the water 
among Mandelson’s constituents 
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March 1008: The roof fabric 
will begin to be placed on to the 
structure. 

April: Plans for the layout of the 
exhibits inside the dome will be 
finalised. 

June: The roof wiO be 
completed. 

July: Ticket prices for the show 
of the millennium will be set 
September: Construction of 
the dome structure will be 
completed 

Oct ob er : The first exhibits and 
attractions will be Installed inside 
the dome. 

No v em b e r : The power supply 
to tte dome will be completed 
December: Businesses will be 
able to reserve the first tickets. 
January 1998: Businesses 
can buy the first tickets and op- 


erations staff will be recruited. 
March: Structures for the key 
attractions wfll be Installed. 
May: The central area win be 
completely installed, tasting of 
show equipment will start and 
the service buildings win be 
finished. 

June: The Millennium Pier will 
be completed. 

July: Tickets will go on sale to 
the public. 

August: Testing of show equip- 
ment will end 

November: The Installation of 
the contents will be completed. 
December: River services will 
become operational and three 
days of free previews for Green- 
wich residents will take place. . 
December 91: The dome win’ 
be opened. 
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M ORE than 200 miles 
north of Greenwich, 
the people who put 
the mill en at am minister 
into Parliament appeared 
more apathetic than 
domophobic. 

“No doubt it will become 
a major attraction for onr 
sonthera yuppie cousins to 
visit,” thundered a corre- 
spondent to the Hartlepool 
MaiL 

“How many people in the 
North does he think can af- 
ford to take time off work 
— If they are lucky enough 
to be working — or finance 
a trip to London, pay for a 
hotel, pay entrance fees to 
see what another yuppie 
has found to appeal to a 
working man and his 

family . 1 * 

But the letter to editor 
Peter Barron was one of the 
few to criticise the local MP 
and Minister without Port- 
folio. "It is something so 
distant — London — that 
they’re not bothered,” said 
Mr Barron, fresh from a 
meeting to discuss what 
Hartlepool itself should ar- 
range for the dawn of 2000. 
“People here have a very 
strong local identity and 
are not too bothered about 
what is going on outside.” 
Nevertheless, the £750 
million project occupied a 
full page In last night's 
newspaper, with the writer 
even suggesting that “ama- 
teur psychiatrists” had 
claimed that the Minister 
without Portfolio was ob- 
sessed with mafctng the MU- 
lannlnm Dome a success be- 
cause his grandfather, 
Herbert Morrison, never 
got sufficient recognition 
for his role in the 1951 Fes- 
tival of Britain. 

Mr Man delson replied: 
“People have assumed I am 


trying to do now for the 
country what my grand- 
father did then and that's 
not true. I don’t see it in 
personal terms." 

In the town's Engineers 
Club, a testament to the 
, skills that made it famous, 
Tony Blair's vision of a 
dome “to unite the nation” 
was treated with a little in- 
credulity. “It’s another 
I world down there,” said 
Kathy, the assistant man- 
ager. “Too expensive to go 
there as well, and such a 
waste of money. They’d be 
better spending it on the 
health service.” 

Bus driver John, a for- 
mer engineering worker, 
agreed. “It seems an awful 
lot of money when people 
are comp laining about hos- 
pitals and the homeless and 
it'll be for such a short 
term, won’t it? What will 
they do afterwards with It? 
Everyone I meet is very 
sceptical.” 

It all became too xunch 
for local councillor Barry 
Cl oath, chairman of the 

town’s social services com- 
mittee. ’’Basically it’s a 
good thing — new tech, and 
an attraction to lots of 
people from abroad. It will 
make a lot of money and 
not cost the Government a 
great deal. They’ll flock to 
see it. Think of all the good 
things that have happened 
in this country — they’ve 
all been criticised before 
they got off the ground.” 

Outside the club Phil 
Boss, another former engi- 
neering worker, said he 
was being won over to the 
dome. “Everyone seems to 
be criticising it but they 
said the same thing not that 
long ago about the Angel of 
the North and now every- 
one seems to like it.” 


Celebrity views 


Malcolm Bradbury, novel- 
ist and playwright: "This 
seems to be wildly conceptual 
— all about dreaming away 
into the future with a lot of 
alternative ideologies thrown 
around — and not to be rooted 
in any sense of achievement. I 
would have liked some cele- 
bration of what has been done 
in the last century, particu- 
larly in the arts, fm not sure 
how this would be done, but 
we should be exhibiting the 
history of the 20th century 
achievements, paying particu- 
lar reference to what’s been 
achieved in Britain. We 
should be focusing on scien- 
tific, medical and technologi- 
cal advances, important de- 
velopments In theatre, fiction 
and philosophy." 

Lee Chapman, restaura- 
teur, TV presenter and for- 
mer Leeds United foot- 
baller: “I would like there to 
be a series of different indoor 
arenas for sport, and live per- 
formances of music and the 
arts. There should be these 
spaces for people to actually 
perform in as well as go and 
look at Hus would bring 
long-term benefit to so many 
different people.” 

John Peel, Radio l DJ: ‘T 
can’t see anything in this that 
would attract any right- 
minded person. The list 
doesn’t sound terrifically se- 
ductive. I can’t Imagine what 
could be put In there to make 
me want to go — nothing 
amusing or realistic. I’ve got 
to the point where I'm en- 
tirely unenthusiastic about 
the dome. It seems like a 
shocking waste of time and 
resources." 

Michael Mansfi eld, QC: 
“What they have in mind is 
not what I have mind. One of 
the important things to me — 
which is not included at all— 


Is that th e mmApnium is not 
just a commemoration for the 
Christian world, but is a his- 
toric landmark of space, time 
and the universe. What would 
be an education, as well as an 
experience, would be if we 
could put this into some con- 
crete, formal context showing 
how we are surviving — or 
not surviving — as a planet — 
where we have come from and 
where we are going to. The 
dome should look at the 
planet in terms of the uni- 
verse on a space and time 
arts , and show that, in the 
context of this, we are the last 
second of a 24-hour day. That 
would be a true lesson.” 

Michael Winner, film direc- 
tor and restaurant critic; “l 
would like it to contain a lav- 
ish musical — beautifully 
staged and choreographed 
with an orchestra of GO play- 
ers. Ideally. It would be a 
Mickey Mouse musical — but 
Td accept any other major 
musical entertainment. 

That's what people want: they 
don't want to be educated — 
they get that in school. 

“This is not going to be 
some great, cultural event. It 
should just be totally celebra- 
tory and joyous and pure fun. 
I'd like every single thing in it 
to make people laugh — mak e 
them forget the horrors of the 

21st century.” 

David Hare, playwright: ‘1 
couldn't give a bugger what 
they put in it Whatever they 
put in it cannot reflect the 
true artistic vitality of the 
people on the street I just 
wish they’d help people on 
this level and subsidise arts 
property rather than Impos- 
ing this insane piece of statist 
grandiloquence." 

Alan Bieasdale. writer: ‘T 
wouldn’t like to see anything 

in there because I object to 
the concept passionately 
when there are other 
priorities’'. 


In brief 


□ TICKET SALES: Millen- 
nium Exhibition tickets will 
be sold through the National 
Lottery network, Camelot 
said yesterday. 

The 12 million people ex- 
pected to attend will be able 
to buy tickets to get into the 
dome from National Lottery 
terminals throughout the 
country, 

□ E-MAIL ADDRESS: 
Everyone in Britain will have 
access to a free e-mail address 
to mark the wiTUpnninm, sir 
Peter BonfMd, ST’S chief ex- 
ecutive, said yesterday. BT 
wanted to make a contribu- 
tion that had the potential to 
touch the lives of the whole 
country. 


□INTERNET RECORD: 
Tesco said its £12 million 
SchoolNet 2000 millennium 
project would give every child 
the opportunity to contribute 
to an Internet record of their 
local communities. Schools 
will be asked to prepare pic- 
tures, words, photos, inter- 
views and poems to reflect 
local lift. 

Terry Leahy, the chief exec- 
utive, said the work would be 
assembled Into an electronic 
"Domesday Book of the 2 1 st 
century”. 

□ BAA SUPPORT: THE 
British Airports Authority's 
yesterday pledged its support 
for the Millennium Dome. In 
addition, it is putting up cash 
for the nationwide Millen- 
nium Youth Games, with the 
English Sports Council 
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Raging De Niro KOs France ss.; sum™ 

Clinton allies 


« apparently 

toSS^^SSISS^^ 

^Sffiu S aM.ao 0n »saii-SB*r l Washmgton. 


Jon Henley In Paris 


R obert de niro, 

interrogated by 
Paris police for 
nine hours earlier 
this month about 
his possible connections with 
a high-class International 
call-girl ring, said yesterday 
that he was so angry that be 
would never again set foot in 
Prance. 

‘I am way beyond what 
you'd call furious," he told Le 
Monde newspaper. ‘1 win 
□ever come back to France. Z 
will advise my Mends not to 
come to France. I couldn't 
give a damn about the Cannes 
film festival.” 

He said he would return the 
Legion d'bonneur medal, 
awarded at last year’s Cannes 
festival far his services to the 
film industry, to the French 


embassy “as soon as 1 can 1 '. 

'T don’t see any reason why 
1 should bang on to that 
thing, which comes from a 
country which flouts its own 
motto of liberty, equality and 
fraternity." 

De Niro bad been in France 
intermittently since October, 
shooting scenes lor a John i 
Frankenbeimer firm, Ronln, 
when he was picked up at his j 
Paris hotel on February 10. 

He was Interviewed as a wit- 
ness by six police officers and 
an examining magistrate, Fr§- 
dferic N’Guyen- Mr N'Guyen is 
hnaHipg the investigation tnfn 
a £5,00Qa-nlght call-girl ring 
tor the international jetset al- 
legedly run by a former Swed- 
ish model and a French soft- 

pom photographer. 

Well-known people ques- 
tioned by the judge include 
the former Polish tennis star 
Wojtek Flbak and Alain 



Sarde, a French film pro- 
ducer. Mr N’Guyen has said 
he would like to interview 
Brigitte Nielsen, the former 
wife of Sylvester Stallone. 

De Niro denied all knowl- 
edge of the ring. "They had no 
charge against me whatso- 
ever/’ he said. 

“They wanted too show me 


i knew one and 
I had met two of 
them. But had I 
paid for them? 

I have never 
paid fora 
woman in my 
fife 1 


photos of young women, and 
see if I knew them. Yes, I 
knew one and I had met two 
of them. 

“But had I paid for them? I 
have never paid for a woman 
in my life. And even if I had, 
it wouldn’t be a crime." 

De Niro, best known for his 
redes in Raging Bull and Taxi 


Driver, which won the best 
fflm award at Cannes In 1976, 
said he was told his name had 
been found in the diary erf one 
of the suspects. 

‘T had been seen in a villa,” 
he said. “So what? I can spend 
hours In a villa, meet people, 
exchange phone numbers, It's 
part of normal life.” 

His lawyer, Georges Kiej- 
man [ has lodged a formal 
complaint against the judge 
for “violation of secrecy in an 
investigation” and “obstruc- 
tion of freedom of move- 
ment' 1 . De Niro said the judge 
had clearly abused his 
authority. 

‘The judge was cold ... 1 
think he was hostile to me 
from the start Nine hours of 
intenogatkm to try and tie 
me in with other people's 
problems. 1 don’t know what 
his problem is. but he really 
has one. He talks about rich 


and famo us people like he’s 
obsessed. He sees himself as 
the saviour of badly treated i 
giris. , ; 

“Even the police seemed 
embarrassed by his way of 
doing things.” 

News of the St-year-old ac- 
tor’s questioning spread rap- 
idly and he was greeted by 
hordes c£ photographers as 
left the court house. 

He said his pregnant wife 
and bis mother, who has a 
heart condition, had suffered 
equally from the publicity. 

‘Tve been forced to explain 
to my famil y that Fm the in- 
nocent victim, but there is al- 
ways rim* bad saying "where 
there's smoke, there’s fire’.” 

He added: “France is known 
for being a land erf liberty. It 
was to France that the film- 
makers who were victims of 
McCartbylsm came to take 
reftige. Not to be harassed.” 


Mossad boss resigi 

THE chief of Mbesad. Israel’s asternal inti 


criticised in an official report on a foiled bid t 
Islamic political leader in Jordan- j 

Danny Yatom submitted his resignafconto 
Binyamin Netanyahu, but strongly objected 1 

elus ions. whiCh said he bore "a heavy respon. 
bungled attempt to kin. a Hamas official, Kha] 
Airman last September. 

Mr Netanyahu accepted the resignat ion _a t 
will stay on until a replacement is appointed, 
expected to go quietly later this year, aHowonj 
some dignity. — DavuiSftarrocfc Jerusalem. 


jnce agency, ten- 
ek after being 
i assassinate an 

he prime minister, 
\ the report's Mo- 
bility'' for the 
AMeshaLJn 

ough Mr Yatom . 
ir Yatom had been 
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Virtue replaces Welfare 

TURKEY'S Islamists yesterday relaunched thf r cause under a 
new baimer after their flagship Welfare Party’ as outlawed by 

the amstitutfonal court. More than 100 former feMfcre deputies 
joined the Virtue Party, which was to lnaugurs site parliamen- 
tary life at a meeting In a chamber of tbe natioi 1 assembly. 
TurkeyfitnafoebankaocMUirtsoCtheWelfai Party yesterday 

after sealing its headquarters in the final stage tf dissolving the 
party, the official gazette said. — Reuter s, Antoa l 

Refugees flee Sierra I sone 

ABOUT L000 refugees a day are fleeing Sierra L me’swaronfoot 
into ueighlxxudng Liberia, the United Nations r ibgee agency 
said yesterday. 

A spokesman, Paul Stromberg. said the reftig* s were freeing 
fi ghting in the eastern Sierra Leone towns of Bo ndKenema 
between traqa loyal to the military junta ouste< from the capital 
Freetown a week ago and the Nigerian-led Ecorr g force. About 
14,000 Sierra Leone refugees had arrived in Libe a this month, lie 
said. — Reuters, Geneva. 


British sailors in front of Twin Sea Dart surface-to-air missiles dock the guided missle destroyer HMS Nottingham at Kuwait's Shnwaikh port photograph: stb’hawemcqme 

US forces may be camped around Gulf for good 


DavMFdrhdl, 

Defence Correspondent 


T HE strategic price Sad- 
dam Hussein may pay 
for avoiding air strikes 
could be a vast American ex- 
peditionary force perma- 
nently camped around Iraq, 
alert for any sign that he is 
reneging on his promises to 
the United Nations or threat- 
ening his neighbours, defence 
sources said yesterday. 

With United States troops 
still pouring into Kuwait, US 
officials warned that longer 
term deployments throughout 


the Gulf will have to be recon- 
sidered. Otherwise Washing- 
ton risks having to rush 
forces halfway round the 
world every time the Iraqi 
leader chooses to ratchet up 
the tension. 

“As part of the ongoing 
review of our Iraqi policy," 
said a senior official, “1 ex- 
pect we will look at means of 
enhancing our ability to pro- 
ject power into the region." 

Britain faces a similar deci- 
sion. But given its much 
smaller resources, defence 
sources in London hinted yes- 
terday it would more likely 
make a virtue of necessity — 


by only deploying forces in 
response to a fresh crisis. 

Until ft is clear whether 
President Saddam intends to 
keep his promises about unre- 
stricted access for UN 
l weapons inspectors, British 
forces will remain in the Gulf. 
RAF Tornado bomber crews 
in Kuwait are prepared to stay 
for weeks or even months. The ' 
aircraft carrier Invincible win i 
be relieved in a week by her 
sister stop HMS Illustrious, 
which can remain on station 
until the summer. 

But beyond that the Minis- 
try of Defence will probably 
prefer to pull ships and air- 


craft back, so as to send a l 
strong signal to Baghdad if 
and when they return. “If you 
want to pile on the pressure.” 
said a senior official, “you 
send in something new." 

The Tornado squadron 
based at Ali Al-Salim in Ku- 
wait (unlike the squadrons 
previously patrolling Iraq 
from Saudi Arabia and Tur- 
key) is part of Britain’s rapid 
deployment forces, always 
ready to deploy overseas at 48 
hours notice. HMS Illustrious 
could return to tbe Mediterra- 
nean and still be only 10 days 
sailing from the Gulf. 

At one point this year the 


US had three aircraft carriers i 
in the Gulf though this was a 
strictly temporary overlap. 
Since tbe end of the 1991 Gulf 
war, when Washington 
signed a variety erf defence co- 
operation agreements with 
Kuwait. Bahrain, Qatar, tbe 
UAE. Oman and Saudi Ara- 
bia, it has had some combat 
aircraft permanently in the 
region, one carrier usually on 
station, and ground troops al- 
most continuously on train- 
ing exercises. This presence 
may be further strengthened. 

But even US assets are not 
unlimited. Earlier this month 
General John Tilelli, who 


commands American forces 
on the Korean peninsula, is 
reported to have warned in a 1 
confidential memorandum i 
that the diversion of naval | 
and air force units to the Gulf 
plus the deployment of Pat- 
riot air defence missiles to 
Kuwait, had weakened his 
ability to defend against a 
surprise North Korean 
attack. Even in Europe, one 
US commander complained 
he had not expected his Medi- 
terranean forces to be de- 
pleted for “five or six weeks". 

LMiter comment and letters, 
pageO 


War fervour puts Blair in EU freezer 


Georgian hostages paity 

ON THE sixth day of a hostage stand-off in Georg i, television 
footage yesterday Showed kidnappers and their t ree UN captives 
sharing food wine and jokes in the western vfllai afDzhlkhas- 
kari while negotiators worked toward high-levd ilks to resolve 
the crisis. 

In Moscow, the foreign ministry called in Geoi] la's ambassa- 
dor on Monday to protest about suggestions that ‘ r^rtain forces in 
Russia” were behind an assassination attempt ajatast Georgian 
President Eduard Shevardnadze on February 9. I 

The kidnappers, supporters crftlte late fbnMrjrmdent Zviad 
Gamsakhundia, are demand ing negotiations wlthfWrr gian tead- 
ers and the release of seven comrades arrested in ohnectioii^ with 
the attack on Mr Shevardnadze. — Reuters, DzhikhskarL 


Whites whip black pupis 

POLICE used stun grenades yesterday to restore can in the 
small South African town (tfVrjtouj^afterwhJp-wflding white 
parents assaulted black pupils at a school, a police aokestnan 
said. •• 

The white parents, carrying long whips known agjamboks, 
had stopped a few dozen black children entering Vnburg High 
School, which until last year was reserved Ear whits only. 

Black youths ina township near the northern tom later stoned 
a police vehicle as it took Mack pupils borne and set mother patrol 
car alight, the spokesman said. — Reuters, Cape Tbm. 


Troops march on Tamil own 

THOUSANDS of Sri Lankan troops yesterday began dvancing 
under artillery and air cover towards a key northerr own held by 
Tamil Tiger rebels, military officials said 
Mankulam is tbe last big town held by tbe Liberal n Tigers of 
Tamil Eelam oa a high way tbe military has been try ig to capture 
during a 10-month campaign, the officials sakL 
Tamil suicide squads attacked a navy convoy offtl > nort her n 
Jaffiia Peninsula and sank two ships canytngsolffieLand sailors 
on Sunday. The defence ministry said that 61 soldiers bd sailors 
bad been rescued by late Monday. — Reuters, ColomM 

Playpens for pigs fall flat 

A LIBERAL MP seeking reflection to the Danish paiii menthas 
said the counbry’s ll million pigs — twice tbe human c julatian 
— should be given toys to play with. 

The opposition Liberal Patty has its roots in Denim ’s farm- 
M?f iann Fischer Beds’s reform pi is. which 
include rubber balls to keep pigs active, washingfecili ss, 
betklingand a ban on growth hormones, have foiled to irner 
support from the party leadership. — Reuters. Copenfu en. 
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Martin Walker in Brussels finds ominous signs that Britain’s 
partners are denying it a place at the international top table 


B RITAIN has agreed to 
push a much firmer 
European line against 
Israel, promising that there 
will be “no double stan- 
dards” in the way Israel 
and Iraq are expected' to 
obey United Nations 
resolutions. 

The policy is part of its 
effort to Cend off European 
criticism of Its role In tbe 
military build-up against 
Iraq. 

The resentment — Brit- 
ain was accused by tbe 
Dutch foreign minister, 
Hans van Mlerlo, of ne- 
glecting its duties as presi- 
dent of the EU Council in 
its determination to win 
favour with Washington — 
has been only partially 
eased by the resolution of 
the Iraq crisis. 

This week’s communique 
Cram the EU foreign minis- 
ters. which said that secur- 
ing an agreement “was only 
possible because of the firm 
resolve shown by the United 
Nations and the Interna- 
tional community”, did not 
go nearly as for as Robin 1 
Cook wanted in endorsing 
Britain's tough stand. 

“The fact is that most 
Europeans countries 
wanted a diplomatic solu- 
tion, and it was France 
which acted as tike real EU 
president in urging diplo- 
macy and the Kofi Annan 


mission, while Britain 
reverted to its familiar role 
as America’s best friend,” a 
senior EU diplomat said 
privately yesterday. 

Despite the Foreign Sec- 
retary’s best efforts to use 
the presidency to show 
Britain’s new commitment 
to Europe, there are omi- 
nous signs that London is 
being excluded from the top 
table. President Jacques 
Chirac of France and Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl of Ger- 
many met Polish leaders to 
Warsaw last week and 
promised their best efforts 
to speed Poland’s EU mem- 
bership. without Britain. 

Britain’s not-quite Euro- 
pean status will be even , 
more evident next month 
when President Chirac and 
Mr Kohl hold their first tri- 
partite summit with Rus- 
sia, without Tony Blair, 

British officials insist 
that their six-month stint 
in the presidency is going 
well, attracting praise from 
other EU members, and lay- 
ing a firm foundation for 
the policy of "putting Brit- 
ain at the heart of Europe’*. 

In reality, on the Issues 
where progress is measur- 
able, the presidency has 
been marked by disappoint- 
ment, both at the endless 
delays in lifting the ban on 
British beef and on the far 
more serious long-term 


issue of Britain’s role in 
economic policy-making 
once the enro is launched. 

In the past few days some 
of the Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown's darkest fears 
about the new Euro-X 
group, of which Britain is 
not a member, have started 
to come true. 

France proposed last 
week that Austria should 
be allowed to start chairing 
the first meetings of the 

‘France acted as 
EU president while 
Britain reverted to 
its role as America’s 
best friend* 

Euro-X group, months be- 
fore Britain's presidency 
runs oat in July. 

Britain will be unavoid- 
ably embarrassed by the 
separate meetings of the 
Euro-X group once mone- 
tary union is launched at 
the summit on May 2-3. As 
a euro-member and next ; 

holder of the presidency, j 
Austria says it is willing to ! 
chair the first Euro-X ; 
group meetings thereafter. 
But the French finance 
minister, Dominique | 


Strauss-Kahn, said last 
week: “It may even be be- 
fore that.” 

Tbe problem for Britain is 
more than symbolic. The 
fact that Euro-X is already 
developing its own working 
arrangements Is giving po- 
litical momentum to the no- 
tion to Paris. Bonn and 
Washington that the G7 
summits should be replaced 
by a G3 — the US, Japan and 
the Euro block. Britain's ex- 
clusion could bumillate Mr 
Blair's government. 

It remains to be seen how 
Car Britain will lean on Is- 1 
rael to get the Middle East | 
peace process back on 
track. 

There was a series of de- 
mands at the foreign minis- 
ters’ meeting for “more de- 
termined language to be 
addressed to those blocking 
the process”. 

Mr Cook is sympathetic, 
but wants to avoid the im- 
pression that Britain Is 
being forced to choose be- 
tween its American allies 
and its European partners, 
particularly when EMU 
makes exclusion from 
Europe's inner circle so 
costly. 

But the contrast between 
Mr Blair’s passionately 
pro-Clinton summit in 
Washington and his ab- 
sence from next month's 
Franco-German-Russian 
mmm it underlines Mr Van 
Mierlo's warning that Brit- 
ain “has big problems in 
meeting its obligations as 
an EU member". 


in on peace 


Clearout at the palace 


Tom Whftohousa 
In Moscow 


T HE Russian govern- 
ment. presenting Kofi 
Annan's agreement 
with Iraq as a victory for 
Kremlin diplomacy, began 
yesterday to capitalise on its 
higher diplomatic profile In 
the Middle East. 

Tbe focus of interest for the 
Russian nuclear energy and 
oil industries is tbe business 
opportunities the deal pre- 
sents. With an end to UN 
sanctions on Iraq now being 
considered, the estimated 
$10 billion worth of contracts 
that Russian companies have 
signed to develop Saddam’s 
dilapidated oil fields are more 
than pipe dreams. 

"Many things are now 
promised to Russia, including 
invitations to begin oil explo- 
ration, and paying off Soviet- 
era debts worth *8-12 billion." 
said Sergei Kazyonov. or Mos- 
cow's Institute of National Se- 
curity and Strategic Studies. 

Russian oil companies have 
bought most of the oil Iraq 
has been permitted to export 
under its “oil for food” deal 
and they stand to benefit most 
from tbe UN decision to raise j 
Saddam’s permitted oil ex- 
ports from $2 billion I 
(£1.3 billion) to $5.2 billion 
(£3.2 billion). 

“This new resolution has 
made available additional op- 


portunities for broadening 
Russian companies' partici- 
pation in purchasing Iraqi oil. 
where they are already play- 
ing a leading role, and in sup- 
plying humanitarian aid to 1 
Iraq," said foreign ministry j 
spokesman Gennady Tarasov. ! 

Russia’s opposition to mili- 
tary action against Iraq is 
paying other dividends. Fur- 
ther Russian involvement in 
Iran’s nuclear power sector 
will be on the agenda at talks 
to Moscow today between 
Iran’s foreign minister, Ka- 
ma! Kharrazi. and Russia's 
Yevgeny Primakov. 

Last Saturday, nuclear en- 
ergy minister Viktor Mikhai- 
lov confirmed Russia's 
$780 million contract to build 
a i.ooqmw light-water reactor 
at Busbehr on Iran's Persian 
Gulf coast, despite US and Is- 
raeli Tears that Iran could use 
the power station as cover for 
a nuclear missile project. 

In Syria, too, Russia's nu- 
clear energy ministry is set to 
provide equipment and ex- 
pertise in a deal announced 
last Sunday. 

Russia's enhanced Middle 
East profile may be seen as a 
vindication of Mr Primakov's 
diplomacy. Though presented 
in US media as a Saddam 
stooge, it was Mr Primakov, 
at Kofi Annan's request, who 
persuaded Saddam to back 
down from insisting on a time 
limit to Inspections of his 
“presidential sites". 
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he Colditz myth is historic, 
we can ’t just let it fall down’ 


WORLD NEWS 7 


The cash-strapped 

government of 

Saxony has greater 

priorities than to 
cultivate a British 

wartime legend. So 
it’s yours for a 
mark, if you can 

afford the repairs. 

Ian Traynor 

takes a look round 


I L, housed princes and 
Paupers and seen better 
days as a lunatic asylum, a 
and an old folks' 
hpStk t 9 ennaD communists 
H-S® wealthy enemies 
into its draughty halls in the 
JJJ?"- Fascists tortured their 
Pgmcal foes here in the 

nS&J* 18 ** OQag iVc that 
cast ^ e has been im- 
mortalised m books, films 
and television series — as the 
sinister, impenetrable for- 
tress where during the second 
world war the “bad boys” of 
the British officer caste pitted 
their wits against their cap- 
tors, plotted their escapes and 
carried out their extraordi- 
nary feats of derring-do. 

Now the castle, derelict and 
decaying, is going for a single 
German mark. If you have 35p 
to spare, the legendary for- 
tress can be yours. The catch 
is that you will need at least 
another DM100 million 
(£35 million) for restoration. 

“You can have it for a 
mark. But you need a solid 
concept for investment, 
repairs, and jobs." says 
Manfred Gergs, castle man- 
ager and head of the Colditz 
Castle Society. “Despite all 
our attempts since 1900, there 
are absolutely no investors." 

“Enter at your own risk.” 
warns a sign over the door. 
And little wonder. Crumbling 
masonry, damp, rot, and de- 
cades of neglect under the 
East Ger man regime have 
turned into a huge liability 
what should be a big asset to 
the small town which shares 
its name. ‘;i 



Bernard Hepton played the 
commandant in TV’s Colditz 

The castle, all 700 rooms, is 
unused, most of it a hazard- 
ous no-go area. The splendid 
Renaissance chapel from 
where French prisoners tun- 
nelled deep into the earth in a 
mule escape bid is dirty and 
damp, strewn with rubble. 

“I'm ashamed of the state of 
the chapel" says Manfred 
Heinz, the mayor. 

The attics, from where Brit- 
ish officers hoped to drift to 
freedom by launching a glider 
constructed from bed timber 
and linen, are more forbid- 
ding now than in 1940-45. 
when 1.500 Allied officers 
were incarcerated here after 
escaping from PoW camps 
elsewhere in Germany. 

The Boy's Own bravado of 
the captives confounded the 
Nazi belief that there was no 
escape from Colditz. But only 
a tenth of the escape attempts 
succeeded, with 31 Allied offi- 
cers fleeing the brooding cas- 
tle which lords it over the 
small Saxon town. 

In all 11 British officers got 
away, including the late 
Airey Neave. murdered in 
19T9 by the IRA. 

"No one who has not 
known the pain of imprison- 
ment can understand the 
meaning or liberty," his 
words from 1953. are in- 
scribed on the wall of the cas- 
tle museum. 

The British were bettered 
by the French, 12 of whom es- 
caped. but it is the British Mr 
Heinz is keen to bring in to 
salvage his castle. 

“The former prisoners can’t 
save Colditz. They can’t raise, 
the money. But it’s their task 


to develop a strategy together 
with us on what should be 
done so that the Coldlte story 
doesn't die." 

He wants to see restau- 
rants. cafes, a hotel a confer- 
ence centre, offices and shops 
set up home within the ram- 
parts. "It can’t exist just as a 
museum." 

Of the 10,000 tourists drawn 
to the castle every year, most 
are Britons. 

They can Inspect the doo- 
dles and graffiti still visible 
on the walls of the solitary 
confinement cells, and marvel 
at the ingenious escape aids 
improvised by the captives — 
signalling instruments fash- 
ioned from mousetraps, keys 
made from tins and cameras 
conjured from spectacle 
lenses. 

‘‘Colditz is much better 
known in England than in 
Germany." says Mr Gergs. 
‘There are almost a thousand 
castles in Saxony so this is 
not the most important thing 
for the government." 

The state of Saxony owns 
the castle and is keen to get 
rid of iL But although the 
British Legion has recently 
voiced sympathy for the Sax- 


ons plight British veterans 
grouped in the Colditz Associ- 
ation are contemptuous of the 
German fundraising cam- 
paign. The association boy- 
cotted events here three years 
ago to mark the 50th anniver- 
sary of the end of the war. 

"It was a big problem," says 
Mr Heinz. "The British 
thought we were crying to 
profit improperly from the 

prisoners' fates. Yet a gain , we 
were the bad Germans." 

Tucked into the hills be- 
tween Dresden and Leipzig, 
the castle, whose foundations 
go back almost 1.000 years 
and which was rebuilt twice 
in the 17th century after 
being burned down, desper- 
ately needs a new lease of life. 

But the region is depressed, 
with at least one in five out or 
work. The Saxon government 
in Dresden has greater prior- 
ities than to cultivate a Brit- 
ish wartime legend. 

"All the different countries 
should contribute to saving 
the Colditz myth because it's 
historic." pleads Mr Heinz. 
"We can’t just let it tell down. 
If you've got the money to in- 
vest. I’ll give you the mark to 
buy IL” 



Colditz castle remains an imposing sight even now, despite rotting timbers and crumbling masonry 


‘Death-row organs for sale in US’ 


And raw Higgins 

In Hong Kong 


Battle for war 
crimes court 


A N FBI undercover 
operation has ex- 
posed a macabre in- 
ternational traffic in 
the organs of executed Chi- 
nese prisoners, supporting 
the long-standing allegation 
by human rights groups 
against the Chinese authori- 
ties, particularly the 
military. 

China has repeatedly de- 
nied the allegation but has 
yet to explain the arrest is 
New York of two men, one 
reported to be a former Chi- 
nese official involved in exe- 
cutions. on charges involv- 
ing the attempted sale In the 
United States of kidneys, 
corneas, livers, skin, pan- 
creases and lungs. 

Investigators say that the 
two. Wang Chengyong, aged 
41, and Pu Xingql aged 34, 
were hawking lungs from 
non-smokers, unblemished 
young 8 kin and other high- 
quality wares. 


The FBI taped the pair giv- 
ing a grisly sales pitch to an 
agent posing as a prospective 
customer from a dialysis 
centre. They wanted S5.000 
for a pair of corneas. In a 
taped telephone call, Mr 
Wang boasted of making a 
1,000 per cent profit on the 
deaL 

"Trafficking and profiteer- 
ing In human organs is 
ghoulish, criminal conduct 
that imperils the most vul- 
nerable." a federal attorney, 
Mary Jo White, said In New 
York. 

In Beijing a foreign minis- 
try spokesman said last 
night “such traffic does not 
exist inside China”, adding 
that if it did it would be 
punished. 

Documents showing that 
Mr Wang worked as a state 
prosecutor In the southern 
Chinese- Island of Hainan, 
near Hong Kong, point to 
direct government involve- 
ment in a trade which Beij- 
ing has dismissed as a fabri- 
cation concocted by political 
enemies. 


Mr Wang appears in. court 
today. If convicted, he and Mr 
Fu face wiaritwum penalties of 
five years jail and a $250,003 
fine. 

"It might sound like ludi- 
crous 1950s CIA disinforma- 
tion, but it is not, unfortu- 
nately. It is real. It is 
horrible,” said Robin Munro. 
Hong Kong director of Human 
Rights Watch and author of a 

Thg ITS rasp may wnharruw 

not only China but also the 
European Union, which won 
plaudits from the Chinese for- 
eign ministry yesterday for 
deciding not to co-sponsor a 
United Nations motion criti- 
cal of China’s h?iwmn rights 
record. The ministry spokes- 
man, Zhu Bangzao, "wel- 
comed” the EITs inaction as 
“correct”. 

Trafficking and profiteering in human 
organs is ghoulish, criminal conduct 
that imperils the most vulnerable/ 
say investigating FBI agents 

1994 report. Organ Procure- 
ment and Judicial Execution 
in China, which details the 
harvesting of organs for sale. 

• ’’This confirms what 
human rights groups have 
been saying for years about 
this utterly unethical and 
internationally condemned 
trade in organs.’’ 

China says it occasionally 
takes organs from executed 
prisoners but only with their 
consent. Human Rights 
Watch and Amnesty Interna- 
tional estimate that more 
than 90 per cent of kidneys 
transplanted in China come 
from the execution grounds 
without permission. 


Thousands are executed 
each yean the exact number 
is' a “state secret”. Amnesty 
collected evidence of 4.367 
conflmed executions in 1996. 
"There is a great danger 


that sometimes the decision 
to sentence someone to death 
might be influenced by the 
need for organs to trans- 
plant.” said Arlette Laduguie, 
an Amnesty China 
researcher. 

“Given the conditions in 
which prisoners are held, it 
is very unlikely that they raw 
give free and fUHy informed 
consentThey have no access 
to anyone outside of prison." 

Most are killed with a 
bullet in the back of the 
neck, though China has 
begun experimenting with 
lethal injections. The de- 
mand for organs can Influ- 
ence the method mode of ex- 
ecution.- Human Rights 
Watch has evidence of exe- 
cutions being botched delibi 
erately to keep the heart 
beating for immediate 
transplant 

Chinese holidays and Com- 


munist Party meetings are 
usually preceded by a flurry 
of executions. A Hong Kong 
newspaper reported that the 
promise of a plentiful supply 
of organs at such times 
prompts a rush of desperate 
patients, most seeking kidney 
transplants, to the Guangz- 
hou Military Medical Univer- 
sity No. 1.A documentary by 
ABC news In the United 
States 

also implicated the military 
authorities. 

The state prosecutor’s 
office in which Mr Wang al- 
legedly worked is involved in 
executions and is heavily 
staffed by former soldiers. 

"We've known for several 
years the extent of involve- 
ment by the Chinese govern- 
ment and medical establish- 
ment in taking organs from 
executed prisoners without 
permission." MrMunro said. 

“It is particularly disturb- 
ing that legal officials are 
apparently at the forefront of 
efforts to profit on the world 
market from this repugnant 
traffic in body organs.” 


tan Black 
Diplomatic Ecfftor 


k RETAIN is at odds with 
I the United States over 
__Jthe status of a perma- 
nent international criminal 
court to try aggressors and 
war criminals. 

Washington insists that the 
court should be firmly subor- 
dinated to the United Nations 
Security Council 
With eight working weeks 
left to complete negotiations 
on setting up a court able to 
try a future Saddam Hussein, 
Pol Pot or Radovan Karadzic. 
European Union experts meet 
in London today to thrash out 
the details- 

••We really want to put 
some oomph into the pro- 
cess ” Tony Lloyd. Minis- 
ter of State at the Foreign 
Office. “This is very consis- 
tent with trying to have a for- 
eign policy With a clear ethi- 
cal base." _ , 

Unlike the International 
Court of Justice in The 
Hague, the new court wlh 
hear cases against individ- 
uals as well as states, 
ing like the two ad-hoc tribu- 
nals for Bosnia and Rwanda. 

Britain says the court is 
needed to provide 
ter perpetrators of future 
atrocities, and victms 

put the past behind them, and 
says it should have Jurisdic- 
tion over genocide, crimes 


against humanity and war 
crimes, including rape and 
the recruitment of children 
into armed forces. 

“Like aH these things, there 
does have to be consensus, 
and that shouldn’t be the low- 
est common den omina t or , 1 
Mr Lloyd said. 

Much horse-trading remains 
to be done before the final con- 
ference in Rome in June. 

Britain’s toughest battle is 
with the US, which insists 
that the power to bring cases 
must be invested solely with 
the Security Council whose 
five permanent members all 
have a veto. 

Washington is resisting 
greater independence for fear 
of “frivolous” or politically- 
motivated prosecutions from 
Third World countries, which 
want a strong institution free 
of external political pres- 
sures. France has similar 
doubts. 

Mr Lloyd insisted that 
these fears are groundless. 

Experts say the row is 
likely end in a compromise 
put forward by Singapore, 
under which prosecutions 
ran be mounted by the court 
subject to a Security Council 
objection. 

• Simo Zaric, a Bosnian Serb 
indicted by the International 
Criminal Tribunal for former 
Yugoslavia, surrendered to 
peacekeeping troops without 
incident yesterday, a Nato 
spokesman said. 


Beijing boasts of 
‘liberated Tibet’ 


Paul Eekart In BeUlna 


Moscow mayor takes Bardot’s 
dog-killer claims to court 
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C HINA yesterday 

hailed its 40-year con- 
trol of Tibet as a vic- 
tory over feudalism and 
branded the region’s exiled 
leader a liar for alleging 
human rights abuses in his 
former homeland. 

A report carried by the 
official Xinhua news agency, 

New Progress in Hainan 
Rights in China’s Tibet Au- 
tonomous Region, offered 
everything from prison 
menus to data on colour tele- 
vision ownership to back the 
Chinese view of the 1950 
communist takeover as the 
“Uberatiim” of Tibet. 

“The democratic r e form 
carried out in Tibet in 1959 
ended the history of a feu- 
dal serf system that merged 
religion with politics, and 
gave the more than one mil- 
lion serfb and slaves in 
Tibet, accounting for more 
than 95 per cent of the pop- 
ulation. the right to be 
their own masters." the 
document claimed. 

“The situation as regards 
human rights in old Tibet 
bears no comparison with 
the situation in Tibet 
today.” it continued. 

In 1959, China's army 
crushed the last anti-Chi- 
nese uprising in Tibet and 
the Dalai Lama, spiritual 
and temporal leader of 
Tibet’s traditional theoc- 
racy, fled to northern India. 

China said on Monday 
that the Dalai Lama, who 
-won the Nobel Peace Prize 


in 1989 for his peaceful 
world campaign for more 
autonomy for Tibet, was 
the head of a “a dark, sav- 
age and cruel system" and 
that “he fabricates sensa- 
tional lies to befnddle 
world opinion”. 

China’s rule had 
respected Tibetan spiritual 
beliefs and political auton- 
omy while bringing sub- 
stantial benefits to the im- 
poverished region, the 
report said, citing average 
annual economic growth of 
11.9 per cent from 1991 to 
1997, 10 consecutive 

bumper grain harvests 
since 1987 and a 25.5 per 
cent increase of meat pro- 
duction since 1991. Tibet’s 
population had more than 
doubled between 1959 and 
1996 to 2.44 million; 95 per 
cent were ethnic Tibetan. 

Last December, the Gen- 
eva-based International 
Commission of Jurists said 
Tibet was “under alien sub- 
jugation" and called for a 
United Nations-run refer- 
endum to decide the 
region’s status. China bit- 
terly rejected the propoeaL 

The report came as Beij- 
ing won a big concession 
from human rights critics, 
who often focus on Chinese 
rule over the restive Bud- 
dhist region- On Monday EU 
foreign ministers an- 
nounced they would not pat 
forward a resolution criti- 
cising China’s rights record 
when the United Nations 
Commission on Human 
Rights meets In Geneva 
next month. — Renters. 
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This family arrived in Katmandu, Nepal, after a three-week trek across the Himalayas with 400 other Tibetans 
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Komsomotekaya Pravda 
stands by its story. 


C HINA yesterday sig- 
nalled that it could ac- 
cept Taiwan’s cautions 
terms for ending a 31- 
month Impasse in semi- 
official talks, bat made 
clear that negotiations on 
sovereignty remained its 

gWAl. 

Taiwan’s Straits Ex- 
change Foundation said it 
had received a letter from 
Its Beijing counterpart 
welcoming Taipei’s pro- 
posal for its envoy, Koo 
Chen-fh. to visit the main- 
land to restart talks. 

Taiwan’s premier, Vin- 
cent Siew, and Taipei’s 


China policy chief, Chang 
Eing-yuh, welcomed Beij- 
ing’s “positive overtnr- 
e’VTt has been our position 
to resume dialogue and 
broaden exchanges.” Koo 
told reporters. 

The two sides have long 
expressed a willingness to 
meet, but China had been 
bolding out for talks on 
sovereignty issues that 
have divided the two since 
the 1949 civil war. Beijing 
sees Taiwan as a renegade 
province. 

It yesterday warned 
countries playing host to a 
senior Taiwanese official 


not to harm ties with Beij- 
ing by having “official con- 
tact” with Taipei. 

Taiwan’s vice-president. 
Lien Chan, yesterday 
started a trip that will take 
him to Jordan, Lebanon, 
Bahrain and Malaysia, all 
of which have diplomatic 
relations with Chlna- 

Beijing’s foreign ministry 
said that Taiwan, which 
has offered to help out fi- 
nancially stricken neighr 
hours in South-east Asia, 
was trying to cash in on 
economic troubles to boost 
its own international pro- 
file. — Reuters. 


Transvetite strikes a blow for equality 


Wck Gumming- Broca 
In Bangkok 


A WEEPING beauty took 
the battle of the sexes to 
the arena of one of the world’s 
toughest sports when Thai 
transvestite and wannabe 
woman Parinya Kiatbusaba 
weighed in for a bout of kick- 
boxing at Bangkok’s Lumpinl 
Sta dium. 

The 16-year-old, who feres 
up to kicks and punches in 
lipstick, mascara and a hair- 
band to hold back his 
tresses, burst into tears on 
finding he was supposed to 


strip naked for the weigh-in. 

"The rule is unacceptable. 
How can I strip in public," 
wailed Parinya. a veteran of 
22 fights in the provinces 
now making his bid for feme 
and fortune in the Thai capi- 
tal His modesty and tears 
won over fight officials who 
allowed him to weigh in 
wearing underwear. 

Parinya told journalists he 
felt like a woman but wanted 
to be known as a great 
fighter- Local ring rats say 
the beauty can be something 
of a beast even in the notori- 
ously harsh world of Thai 
boxing in which pugilists 


unleash elbows, knees and 
lightning kicks to the head. 

To emphasise the point 
Parinya warned his oppo- 
nent not to be deceived by 
his One eyes or pretty smile 
because “this smile has 
knocked out 18 boxers in 22 
fights over the past two 
years". 

His older opponent. Pong- 
sak (the Oven) Sor Bunma, 
more experienced with 28 
fights under his bell gruffly 
dismissed any possibility of 
falling for the smile and 
promised to give Parinya a 
lesson "that Thai boxing is 
the game of a real man*’. 





Comment 
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Matthew 

Norman 

I AM increasingly con- 
cerned for my old Mend 
Mandy Mandelson, the 
lithe minister without port- 
folio. BOa media appear- 
ances go from bad to -worse, 
and bis performance on yes- 
terday's Today programme 
was appalling: as he wit- 
tered on relentlessly about 
bis splendid Dome, refusing 
to allow Jim Naughtie to 
pose questions, Mandy 
brought to mind Margaret 
Thatcher at her most domi- 
neering. What he seems un- 
able to understand Is that no 
poltician — not even a pas- 
sionate idealist such as him- 
self— can ignore presents*- 
tion. These days, image 
counts. To this end, 1 plan to 
arrange for him to take a 
coarse in media presenta- 
tion- Early attempts have 
failed, with Oofy Wegg- 
Frosser refusing to answer 
his pager. But we will not 
easily be pul off. Mandy* s 
career is at stake, and we 
most not fail him now. 


|h CENTRAL London 
A pub wages war 
^^Lagainst the stereotyp- 
ing of Scots as an embit- 
tered, Insular people. Above 
the bar in the William Wal- 
lace is a framed display 
beaded “Scottish Footballer 
of the Year”, listing recipi- 
ents since the 1980s. The 
1988 winner was Diego Mar- 
adona, Gareth Southgate 
was honoured for 1995, and 
two Dutchmen (Marco Van 
Hasten In 1988. and Ronald 
Eoeman in 1995) have also 
won. In 1990, meanwhile, 
the prize was shared by Stu- 
art Fearce and Chris Wad- 
dle. What other country 
would have the generosity 
and self confidence to nomi- 
nate such a wide array of 
foreigners for so prestigious 
a title? 


MMMHE campaign to clear 
I Michael Winner’s 
■ name, following bis 
life ban from Le Gavroche 
after allegations of extreme 
rudeness to staff, continues 
to stutter. When we spoke to 
Andrew NeU, a mutual 
Mend things initially 
looked promising. “I would 
be very happy,” said the 
natty boulevardler, “to be 
honorary chairman of your 
campaign. Michael is much 
maligned and misunder- 
stood” Indeed The story 
Just doesn’t ring true, does 
it? The idea ofMichael bel- 
lowing “Do you know who I 
am?” . . . “Enn, well,” says 
Andrew, “don’t forget that I 
printed the story in the first 
place." Oh God he's right: 
the report first surfaced In 
Sunday Business, the new 
paper of which Andrew is 
editor-in-chief. A blow, 
then, but the campaign 
limps on regardless. 


F OR bis first sermon as 
Diary vicar, the Rever- 
end Steve Chalke 
takes as his text “the meek 
shall inherit the earth” 
(Matthew 5:5). The Rev, a 
star of all media who sent us 
a press release describing 
himself as "the man who 
most coherently defines the 
Zeitgeist”, is quickly into 
his stride. “The meek shall 
inherit the earth Is what 
Jesus says,” he begins, un- 
arguably. “Meanwhile I’ve 
inherited the post ofDlary 
vicar. Sobering thought, 
isn’t itr * Extremely. “Even 
more sobering for anyone in 
a greater position of 
power,” the Baptist minis- 
ter goes on, “is that the word 
*meek* doesn’t mean door- 
mat It means underdog. 
Sobering thought” Those 
intoxicated by his theologi- 
cal eloquence, and unable to 
wait for his next sermon, 
can find the Rev Steve on 
BBC1 on Sunday mornings, 
where he will continue to 
define the Zeitgeist with 
unique coherence. 


M OVING smoothly be- 
tween religions, to 
news from Israel of 
an important rabbinical 
judgment Bizarre maga- 
zine reports that Rabbi Ova- 
dia Yosef, a former chief 
rabbi to Egypt has ruled 
that It is officially accept- 
able to pick your nose on the 
Sabbath. 




Don’t laugh: Mandy’s Dome could 
be a big hit with the punters 



T HEY all laughed at 
Christopher Columbus, 
when be said the world 
was round. They all laughed 
at Mandy the Minister, when 
his Dome rose from the 
ground. But who, as the old 
song might ask. will have the 
last laugh now? 

Despite the early scepti- 
cism, the Millennium Dome 
looks set to be a great success 
— joining that long line of 
innovations derided in in- 
fancy but admired in later 
life. Yesterday’s Festival Hall 
unveiling of six of the Dome's 
12 zones confounded all bat 
the most implacable critics. 
For sneak previews of the 
Spirit Level or Dreamscape 
planted the heretical thought 
that the Dome might actually 
be a bit of a laugh. 

I can imagine my toddler 
nieces — aged six and four in 
2000 — gawping with wonder 
at the pant man/ woman in 
the Body Zone. They'll love 
skipping into the sexless Gul- 
liver at waist level, gazing out 
of its 170-foot h igh eyes, be- 
fore rushi n g down to "exit 
through the right leg. via the 
heel,” as the Millennium bods 
promised yesterday. 

Abseiling, climbing, and 
sliding around the Serious 
Play area may not be every- 
one’s idea of fun — but it will 
be bard to resist the Dreams- 
cape. with its "floatercoaster” 
of waterborne beds, carrying 
sleepy-eyed punters high 
above imaginary clouds, spot- 
ting the odd filing sheep as 
they pass by. 

It’s not all sweetness and 
light. The designer of the Liv- 
ing Island environmental 
zone explained to bemused 
corporate chiefs yesterday 
that he wanted his artifical 
beach resort to capture the 
melancholy oT the British sea- 
side. "People by the sea often 


seem happy — but when you 
look closely, they're actually 
very sad.” Few would-be 
sponsors reached for their 
chequebooks. 

Nor is the Learning Curve/ 
Licensed to Skill area too en- 
ticing — a bit too much like a 
welfare-to-work theme park, 
celebrating the wobbly uncer- 
tainties of the flexible market 
As Cherie Blair inspected the 
scale-model, her guide told 
her the exhibit would not be 
too cerebral. “What’s wrong 
with cerebral?” she asked. 

Not to worry. It’ll be all 
right on the night, and be- 
yond — for the Dome is bound 
to become one of those block- 
buster events people don’t 
want to miss, like the film 
Titanic or Kensington Gar- 
dens in the week of Diana. 
The sheer spectacle and hype 
anil overwhelm all previous 
reservations. "Have you seen 
it yet?” will become the ques- 
tion of the year. 

Nevertheless a hole 
remains at the heart of the 
Dome. Richard Rogers thinks 
it’s the absence of a ring- 
master, a single individual 
lassooing together all the acts 
to appear under the world's 
biggest big-top. 

But it's not so much a con- 
necting person that's missing 
— it’s a connecting idea, a 
thread of logic to tie the 
pieces together. Individually 
the zones look great fun. but 
the Dome still lacks a guiding 
notion to make a whole of all 
these parts. Without it. the 
Experience risks being the 
“fantastic day out” promised 
by the Prime Minister yester- 
day — but not much else. 

Business folk have com- 
plained of this for a while. 
One company told Monday's 
Panorama that trying to div- 
ine the meaning of the Dome 
was like "wrestling with 


jelly*’. Another compared it to 
“digging into mar sh mall ow*’. 

Chatting with the assorted 
bigwigs in the crush that fol- 
lowed yesterday’s presenta- 
tion should have cleared up 
the confusion. Instead it 
underlined it The tether of 
the project, Michael Hesel- 
tlne, said the Dome was all 
“about Britain’s achievement 
and its confidence”. But Een 
Robinson, operations direc- 
tor, said focus groups had 
ruled out any such "jingoistic 
flagwaving". BA’s Bob Ayi- 
lng, who moonlights as chair- 
man erf the New Millennium 
Experience Company, told 
me: "We want to show off — 
and why not?” But Michael 
Grade, who chairs the Litmus 
Group supervising creative 


Trying to divine the 
meaning of the 
Dome is like 
‘wrestling with jelly’ 

content, insisted: “We’re not 
preaching, we’re not showing 
off.” Tony Blair said the 
Dome will “be a celebration of 
the best of Britain”. But 
Grade was adamant that. "As 
soon as you say it’s about 
Britain, it’s Jingoistic." 

Every player at the Festival 
Hall had a different view of 
wbat the Millennium Dome 
was about The boss of BT 
emphasised self-improvement 
and the acquisition of new 
skills, while the man from 
Tesco’s preferred “communi- 
ties”. David Puttnam said 
education should be the over- 
arching theme, but far BAA's 
Sir John Egan the goal was ”a 
sense or national pride and 
unity”. These men are not to 


blame for the lack of a single 
message. Nor is Peter Mandel- 
son or Tony Blair. The prob- 
lem lies with ourselves. If 
there is a hole in the Dome 
where a vision should be. it’s 
because Britain itself suffers 
from just such a gap. Put 
crudely, the Dome lacks a 
connecting idea because we 
do. 

If the Americans were 
building a New York Dome, 
they would have known in a 
heartbeat what to put inside 
It- the American Dream, the 
possibility of rags-to-riches 
success, democracy, free 
speech, immigration. The Is- 
raelis would dedicate a hypo- 
thetical Jerusalem Dome to 
the “ingathering of the ex- 
iles". the creation of a Jewish 
homeland after 2.000 years of 
wandering. The Johannes- 
burg Dome would be about 
the creation of a new South 
Africa, undivided by race. 

But Britain is not like those 
nations. It was not created in 
an ideological act. for a spe- 
cific purpose. Like most 
countries, we evolved gradu- 
ally and over time — unde- , 
fined by a collective mission. 
As a result, we struggle to 
understand Blairite talk of a 
national project When the 
Labour leader spoke in 1996 of 
pursuing a "British Dream,” 
no one knew what he was on 
about. 

But such an ideal is not out 
of reach. Indeed, one of the 12 
Millennial zones — 
"ukttf now" — will be dedi- 
cated to a discussion of Brit- 
ishness and what the word 
might mean. Perhaps this will 
yield the outlines of an 
answer — an idea which 
could unite not just the dispa- 
rate elements under the 
Dome, but tbe country itself. 
Now that would be a cause for 
celebration. 


What is the Tory party for? Simply to rubbish Europe, it seems 

Hague’s identity crisis 


John Gray 


W ILLIAM HAGUE is 
looking increasingly 
like a character from 
Pirandello. Last night's 
speech at the Centre for Pol- 
icy Studies, like his restruc- 
turing of party organisation, 
is an attempt to construct a 
new identity for Conserva- 
tism. The old, hierarchical 
Tory party is now barely a 
memory*. It was broken up 
and swept away by changes in 
society, many of them magni- 
fied and accelerated by the 
policies of Tory governments, 
that found expression in last 
May’s general election and in 
the public response to the 
death of the Princess of Wales. 

Hague's task wfll not be 
easy. Like Pirandello's be- 
mused cast of Six Characters 
In Search Of An Author, who 
find they have somehow mis- 
laid the identities they once 
had and spend their time look- 
ing vainly for new ones, 
Hague Is unlikely to find a 
convincing answer to the only 
question that really matters: 
what is his party for? But 
there is some consolation in 


foe Tory leader’s situation. 
Labour faces the same ques- 
tion. and finds it no less diffi- 
cult to answer. Both have 
foiled to grasp the scale of the 
social changes of tbe past 20 
years. As a result, they are 
confronted by a liberal major- 
ity In the country at large 
whose values and aspirations 
they are unable to voice. 

The Tory dilemma is stark. 
William Hague has staked his 
future On reconstructing the 
Conservatives as a thoroughly 
eurosceptic party. We have 
heard nothing more of the 
liberal social attitudes that 
Michael Portillo signalled at 
the Tory party conference. 
But making hostility to 
Europe the raison d'etre of 
New Toryism is hugely risky. 
The electorate does not share 
tbe eurosceptic obsessions of 
Hague’s constituencies and 
shadow cabinet. Presumably 
John Redwood made his em- 
barrassing hostile remarks 
about Chancellor Kohl in the 
belief that be was echoing the 
sentiments of the silent major- 
ity. But most British voters 
are not nationalists and they 
axe not hostile to Europe. 
They are suspicious of Europe 


because they think that in 
economic terms it isn’t 
working. 

Worse, when Hague makes 
hostility to Europe tbe defin- 
ing project, be demonstrates 
the limits of his authority. He 
can slap down Redwood. He 
cannot hope to silence Hesel- 
tine, Making Europe tbe cen- 
tral issue in the New Conser- 
vatism reminds the voters 
that the Tory party is still 
ungovernable. It highlights 
the foot that the Conserva- 
tives will continue to be une- 
lectable until the European 
question has been settled. 

Hague’s strategy shows how 
completely the political 
agenda has beat taken over 
by Tony Blau:. But it also 
illuminates the Government’s 
own uncertainties. New 
Labour was constructed In a 
political environment that 
had been shaped and domi- 
nated for nearly 20 years by 
Thatch erite Conservatism. In 
opposition Blair was able to 
assemble a far-flung coalition 
held together by the project of 
unseating the Tories. Now 
that the Tories have all but 
disappeared as a political 
force, what does Labour stand 


for? In part, or course. It 
stands for what the Tories 
stood for — the global, busi- 
ness-led consensus on low in- 
flation. balanced budgets and 
free markets. This consensus 
may prove to be ephemera] If 
the knock-on deflationary ef- 
fects of the east -Asian crisis 
return us to something Uke 
tbe volatile capitalism of the 
interwar years. In that event 
the broadly inclusive but thin 
and brittle coaiitlor that Blair 


His strategy shows 
how the political 
agenda has been 
taken over by Blair 


has crafled may begin to 
fragment, 

A centre-left coal ition of the 
kind that Blair seems set on 
will be durable only if it 
stands for something more 
than an economic orthodoxy 
which it shares with the 
Tories. Aside from constitu- 
tional and perhaps electoral 
reform, there are as yet few 


signs of what that might be. 
So for, the Government has on 
the whole acted as if the vot- 
ers it needs to satisfy are 
those that elected the Conser- 
vatives four times In a row 
rather than those who put it 
in power. 

Yet, as even sections of the 
right wing popular press 
showed it had learnt when 
they gave only ambivalent en- 
dorsement to benefit cuts for 
lane parents and tbe disabled, 
it is no longer safe to assume 
that most voters resonate to 
conservative attitudes. It can 
only be a matter of time be- 
fore decriminalising cannabis 
is advocated by a rightwing 
tabloid. Must we wait for that 
to happen before the Govern- 
ment dares to show that it 
share the values of the 
majority? 

Like the Tories, Labour 
gives the impression or being 
adrift because it has shed an 
old identity and failed to find 
a new one. So long as it 
remains too timid tn follow 
the lead given by the voters it 
will look in vain. 


John Gray Is Professor of 
European thought at (he L5E 


A victory 
for children 



G OOD NEWS: single 
parents will get their 
benefits restored in the 
budget What's more, lone 
parents alongside all poor 
parents wfll be better off th an 
now. A U-turn, a climb-down, 
a red-feced retreat many will 
crow — but it will the right 
thing dime for the right 
reasons. 

New lone parents claiming 
income support as from April 
were due to get £4.95 less. It 
ntar> wiwmf any existing lone 
parents who took a job but 
later fell back on to benefits 
would only get foe reduced 
rate — a sharp disincentive to 
taking any job that might not 
work out But since tbe whole 
thrust of this budget’s Work- 
ing Families Tax Credit 
(WFTC) will add more gener- 
ous work incentives, making 
these cuts makes uo sense. 
Now single parents on income 
support, new and old. will get 
that money restored to them, 
and more. Targetting all poor 
children, there will be in- 
creased child elements on tbe 
WFTC and increased child in- 
come support, ending the 
anomaly where single parents 
got more than couples — but 
levelling up not down. 

Another cut axed the £6.06 
paid, oddly, to any working 
single parent however well- 
paid. That will not be 
restored. But low-paid moth- 
ers who qualify for the WFTC 
will find it pays for more than 
they stood to lose. What’s 
more, all mothers in work 
with a family income under 
around £20,000 will also get a 
new Child Care Credit— the 
first ever childcare payment 
This budget really will redis- 
tribute money to poor 
children. 

Why did Labour ever con- 
sider those cuts? It wasn’t a 
welfare reform, but a foil -out 
from foe election campaign. 
The row blew up when the 
Chancellor kept his pledge to 
keep strictly within Tory 
spending plans: the hardest 
test of that resolve was stick- 
ing to Peter Lflley’s lone- 
parent cuts. Lilley set a mis- 
chievously clever trap, which 
Gordon Brown feared foiling 
into. 

ACK in January before 
the election, on the day 
Brown first pledged 
himself to Tory spending 
plans. Lilley sprang bis little 
trick. In an open letter to Har- 
riet Harman he wrote: "Dear 
Harriet, this afternoon Gor- 
don Brown pledged to stay 
within the public spending 
limits. Our spending plans de- 
pend on retaining and imple- 
menting my social security 
reforms. You have opposed or 
criticised all these reforms. 

Can you confirm . . . that you 
will introduce in government 
our proposed legislation . . . 
for single parents . . . You can- 
not duck these questions: 
people will know that evasive 
waffle in opposition means ex- 
pensive whammies in govern- 
ment. Yours sincerely. Peter." 

Harriet Harman wriggled: 
•Dear Peter, by using money 
from a windfall levy on the 
excess profits of the priva- 
tised utilities we will get 
250.000 under-25-year-oIds off 
benefit and into work ... A 
Labour government wiu in- 
herit a social security system 
wh ten you and your govern- 
ment have made expensive 
for taxpayers and degrading 
for claimants. We will have to 
start work immediately on 
making the system fairer. 

Yours sincerely. Harriet." 

So she didn't say yes and 
she didn’t say no. When these 
letters appeared. I asked her 
on the record if she would im- 
plement the lone-parent cuts 


"No. of course not" she said 
firmly. But how would she 
ray the shortfeU in her bud- 
get? By getting so many single 
parents back to work, the 
money would flow in through 
savings on the social security 
budget, she said- 

Once in government she 
was forced, like others, to take 
foe cabinet line. They sent 
her out there to do foe dirty 
deed in their name and take 
the blame. Monstered and de- 
monised, she has taken the 

flak. Now there are ominous 
signs that not only Downing 
Street, but also Number 11 are 
going to let her pay foe price. 
The whisperers say she put up 
a poor show, especially on the 
Today programme with foe 
belligerent John. Humphrys. 
Can’t hack it hasn’t got what 
it takes. People approach her 
with embarrassment asking, 
“How ARE you?" as If she 
were already dead. 

So what’s their game plan? 
Reverse the cuts, drop Har- 
riet clean slate, new start 
sorry dear someone has to 
take the rap. But how, exact- 
ly, was she supposed to sell an 
unsellable policy that none of 
them believed in? No spin 
from the most honey-tongued 
deceiver would have survived 
that grilling on Today, be- 
cause there was no plausible 
story to telLWhy were they 
cutting lone-parent benefits? 
No Labour spokesman could 
mouth some Tory balderdash, 
about protecting family val- 
ues or stopping young girts 
getting pregnant on purpose 
to wallow in a lavish life-style 
on benefits. Nor could she tell 
the plain truth — we're doing 
this because we’re frightened 
Peter Lilley will jump on us If 
we don’t. (Why they remained 
so frightened of a non-existent 
opposition is another story . ) 

Harman deserves to be 
allowed to announce the 
restored lone parent cuts In a 
Commons debate on women 
on Friday, but It may wait 
until budget day. Either way, 
its good news and not just for 
lone parents. It means the 
Government is brave enough 
to change its mind and do foe 
right thing in the face of crow- 
ing from its critics. Now the 
issue will die and be forgot- 
ten. whereas had they 
ploughed on for the sake of 


Single parents on 
income support 
will get the 
money restored 


keeping face, it would have 
haunted them indefinitely. 

In Friday’s debate. Hannan 
will outline her National 
Childcare Strategy —-which 
now looms large in the Chan- 
cellor's thinking. Watch out 
for his changed tone in foe 
budget where it will be no 
longer an after-thought but a 
key economic instrument 
Brown now sees it as the 
single most effective ingredi- 
ent in the New Deal: a pity 
he'd already allocated £3.2 
billion to welfare to work, 
(mostly for men) and only 
£300 million to after-school 
dubs (to help women) before 
be saw the light (Hannan 
only squeezed that £300 mil- 
lion out of foe Treasury as a 
sop for accepting foe benefit 
cuts.) But with over 1,000,000 
lone parents on social se- 
curity and only 12Q.00Q under 
25’s, he now sees child care 
will help thousands more into 
work. Why this conversion? 
Because behind the scenes 
Harman insisted, persuaded 
and single-handedly changed 
Treasury thinking. 

What's more, she now h»*s 
dramatic new figures showing 
that for foe first time this de- 
cade the number of single 
parents on benefit is falling ■— 
as she predicted following her 
letter to Lilley. Pan of the 
credit goes to her lone-parents 
initiative, with a campaign 
showing them bow much bet- 
ter off they can be in work. 
The mood is already chang- 
ing: restoring the lone parent 
cuts will encourage tha t 
trend. (But firing Hannan 
would be rat-like injustice ) 
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saying goodbye to post-war austerity and equal status while Peter Mandelson can’t 
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posthumously. At the time it generated that the Labour government survived the 
l a minar controversies. “Morrison’s Folly" 1951 exhibition by barely a month. The 
was attacked as a socialist extravagance by theme of yesterday’s document (Time to 
the Beaverbrook press and Noel Coward make a difference) doesn’t help. It would 
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have been pushed to win second prize in a 
student manifesto writing competition. If 
the millennium celebrations are intended 
to bring people everywhere together then 
where better to start than in the Palace of 
Westminster itself? 

Iraq’s squeeze 

An end to sanctions is the lure 

THE TEXT of toe agreement reached in 
Baghdad on Monday may not make excit- 
ing reading, but its bare terms denote a 
considerable measure of success. It is worth 
something to have Iraq’s commitment in 
writing to observe all existing UN resolu- 
tions. and to implement the findings of last 
November's report from the UN Special 
Commission (UNSCOM). This report, de- i 
nounced at the time by Baghdad, spelt out 
the areas which required further inspec- 
tion and labelled the biological weapons 
programme as the one where Iraq had most 
persistently disregarded its obligations. 

Re-asserting these commitments, and 
spelling out the requirement for "immedi- 
ate, unconditional and unrestricted ac- 
cess”, may mean more in practice than 
resolving the argument over the “presiden- 
tial sites’* which led to the latest crisis. But 
the refusal to allow in the inspectors to 
these sites became toe prime symbol o£ 
Iraqi recalcitrance or — in Baghdad’s ver- 
sion — of concern for national dignity, and 
was the most difficult issue to resolve. 
Detailed procedures for the Special Group 
which has now been created to save Sad- 
dam's face — inspectors plus diplomats — 
still have to be negotiated. Tony Blair 
rightly insisted yesterday that whatever 
the form, this must not compromise the 
inspectors' professional authority. 


This need not be incompatible with 
allowing some regard for Iraqi sensitivity. 
The UN Secretary-General Kofi Annan has 
defended his staff; including the controver- 
sial chief inspector Richard Butler, for 
doing a diffimlt tack, but he acknowledges 
the need for “better and enhanced coopera- 
tion.” The final clause of the agreement, 
which describes the lifting of sanctions as 
“obviously of paramount importance”, is 
also a legitimate gesture — especially since 
it dispels the impression that has some- 
times been conveyed that sanctions remain 
as long as Saddam stays in power. 

Mr Annan was entitled to his hero’s 
welcome yesterday at the UN headquarters 
in New York. As always the perfect diplo- 
mat he coupled his gratitude to the mil- 
lions of people around toe world 'Tooting 
for peace” with praise for toe US and 
Britain as “perfect peacekeepers.” He has 
good reason to be grateful to both countries 
for having accepted his deal with so little 
demur. The action can now move quickly 
on to approval by the Security Council in a 
resolution which will make it dear to 
Saddam that this is his last channa. Yet the 
view that Saddam will soon return to 
prevarication may be too defeatist The 
lifting of toe embargo is now linked more 
dearly than before to a bill of health 
from UNSCOM. May not this prospect , 
compared with that of maintaining an 
obscure and perhaps illusory weapons 
threat, now seem a greater prize? 

Lords v ladies 

More than equality is at stake 

LAST NIGHT the MCC announced that its 
members had rejected a proposal to admit 
“ladies” and in doing so it confirmed that 


cricket that most Old Britain of sports, is 
indeed stuck in toe past While football has 
been trendily reinventing itself as a hip 
Nineties activity that men and women can 
enjoy, cricket has been gathering dust as a 
boys-own ball-game unconcerned with at- 
tracting new fens. Lord's is a great cricket 
ground, supposedly a great British institu- 
tion, yet women are allowed to buy a ticket 
to watch a match, but not to enter the 
pavilion. (Which is like saying, you can 
work, ladies, but don’t expect equal pay.) 
What on earth do MCC members fear 
women would do to toe place — giggle at 
the googlies? Smear the pint glasses with 
lipstick? Order Babycham rather than 
warm beer? Streak? Or are they are afraid 
that women will play the game better — the 
England women’s team has won the World 
Cup twice, while the men have never won 
it The ballot result points not only to a fear 
of women but a fear of chan ge of toe future 
— exactly what is hol ding cricket back. 

Private clubs continue to discriminate 
against women, but the tide is turnin g in 
1996 the Oxford and Cambridge Club, a 
social society, admitted full women mem- 
bers and the Dublin Fitzwilliam Tennis 
Club decided that "ladies" could join for toe 
first time in its 120-year history. Last year, 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra agreed 
that women could cope with playing Wag- 
ner. But the ridiculousness of these institu- 
tions — parochial and stuck in another era 
— is magnified when applied to toe home of 
English cricket The MCC is no two-penny 
village pavilion — it is the grandest cricket 
club there is, with a responsibility to repre- 
sent the sport If cricket wants to recover 
its place as a national sport rather than a 
national embarrassment it must make toe 
changes that the rest of Britain made long 
ago. If cricket wants to face the fixture, it 
must let “the ladies” into Lord’s. 


forunder-16s 

/"^NE depressing aspect of 
V/new research from Not- 
tingham Trent University 
about young people being 
National Lottery addicts 
(Camelof s casino kids. Febru- 
ary 23) is that it includes some 
children who are legally too 
young to buy tickets. 

Gambling, alcohol and nico- 
tine can ruin people's lives. 
Therefore toe minimum age 
limits for all of them need to be 
enforced properly. Traders 
need to know that breaches of 
the law willnot be tolerated. 
Trading standards officers 
should use teenagers who are 
obviously under 18 to test that 
traders are sticking to the law. 
Those who do not should 
receive a substantial fine fora 
first offence, which could 
make the policy self-funding. 
Those who re-offend should 
auto matically lose their 
licence. 

Richard Mountford. 
Birmingham. 

\/OUR feature condemning 
I the Government over child- 
gambling is timely. Later this 
year we will publish results of a 
survey of 1^00 children aged 

U-15 years which wiE show 
that illegal buying of lottery 
tickets Is widespread, with 17 
per cent buying lottery tickets 
themselves ami 26 percent buy- 
ing scratchcards themselves. 
We also found that 6 per cent of 
t he*** have a gambling problem 

concerning both the lottery 
and scratchcards. 

More worryingly perhaps 

were the findings that 6 per 

cent had shoplifted or stolen 
outside the home to fund gam- 
bling, that 4 per cent had 

truanted (five or more tomes) 
from school to gamble, and 

that 6 per cent had used lunch 

money and/or dinner money 

to gambte. The Government 

should raise the age limit for 
all forms of gambling to 18. a nd 

consider restricting advertis- 
ing and lottery teteviston 

shows until after the 9pm 
watershed- 

Dr Mark Griffiths. 

Nottingham Trent University. 


Batty ideas add Pagans and humanists join 
spice to dome the conversion debate 


Y OU state that the agree- 
ment between the 
United Nations Secre- 
tary General Kofi Annan and 
the Iraqi regime has dealt a 
blow to the leaders erf Iraqi 
opposition (Clinton puts Iraq 
on trial over deal. February 
24). This is not true. The feet 
is that most of the Iraqi oppo- 
sition groups including toe 
Iraqi Democratic Movement 
have welcomed the agree- 
ment as a victory for the ordi- 
nary Iraqi people. 

It Is vital that international 
pressure should be exerted on 
the Iraqi regime to respect 
UN resolutions and dismantle 
chemical and biological 
weapons. Saddam Hussein 
has once again gambled with 
the fete of the Iraqi people 
when it was possible to accept 
at an earlier date the interna- 
tional proposals to defuse toe 
crisis. This unnecessarily 
caused widespread fear and 
apprehension. The crisis has 


Blooming lefties 

T HE satire boom co nti nues 

apace. Polly Toynbee’s 
I “ciabatta saves Walsall" piece 
(February 23) delici o u s ly 
chronicles the obviously 
anachr onistic attempts by a 
“loony” group of ccnmcillors to 
put local democracy on the 

agenda, only to be removed by 

the new Labour establishment. 
(What was that about en- 
tryism?) Thai, •' Amaz i n g l y, by 
a series of accidents", fee plan 

is implemented The presum- 
ably inexplicable result? “Wal- 
sall blooming.’' As she says, 
that’ s politics. 

The fetishised references to 

the far left lend a quaintly 
period charm, recalling the 

glory days ofthatzzmy comedy 
gang, the SOP. (Where are they 
now?) 

I notice that Toynbee and Bel 
Littlejohn never appear cm toe 
same day . Has any one, in feet, 
ever seen them together? 

Paul Miller. 

London. 


also Shown that Saddam is 
prepared to sacrifice toe last 
Iraqi in order to remain In 
power. 

Dr Mohamed Al-RnbeaL 
Iraqi Democratic Movement, 
Woodford, 

Essex. 

h A ARTTN WooDacott says; 

I VI “We will have avoided a 
I bad war only in order to make 
a bad peace” (No rejoicing, 
l please. February 24). What 
could a “good” war be, 
exactly? 

Margaret Melicharova. 
Kings Lynn, 

Norfolk. 

D OES Martin Woollacott 
actually want full-scale 
military US-led military in- 
tervention in toe Gulf? The 
kindling for the Iraqi crises of 
the 1990s is this bizarre de- 
mon nation erf Saddam Hus- 
sein, as a “uniquely evil man'*; 
rather, he appears to be one of 


many cruel dictators — noth- 
ing special Ihe word Saddam 
seems to be the new Hitler, 
provoking an unconclous 
image of some great evfl. 
Think of 10 bad rulers from 
the last 60 years; is s»dd»m 
Hussein an. order of magni- 
tude worse town them all? 

There is no shame in a “bad 
peace”: that Is part of being 
hnman . accepting undesir- 
able but workable outcomes 
to our actions and trying to 
Improve them. 

Nick Drake. 

Southampton. 

THERE truly can be no 
! I spectacle quite as pathetic 
to behold as that of liberals 
wrestling with their con- 
sciences before deciding, al- 
beit reluctantly, that this time 
the United States Is on the 
side of progress and democ- 
racy (Misguided missiles of 
peace, February 24). 

It’s great that Linda Grant 


loses no sleep over Indonesia, 
and FlU glad to hear Israel is 
positively “pulsating” with 
democracy . (Though not, alas, 
if you happen to be Palestin- 
ian). The real innocents are 
liberals like Grant who be- 
lieve that a gains t all the evi- 
dence ofhistory, US imperial- 
ism has decided it needs to 
protect the world from evil 
dictators and that it ha« same 
moral objection to weapons of 
mass destruction. Perhaps 
Clinton wants to get rid of 
Saddam so that Iraq can pul- 
sate with democracy too? 
Keith Copley. 

London. • 






On a wing and a pier 

K I OT everyone in Brighton I stars of 1 
I wand Hove is eager to see peregrii 


, (Our drowning chandeliers. 
February 21). Your article de- 
scribed seagulls congregating 
on the pier but failed to men- 
tion the tens of thousands of 
starlings that fly in every 
night, their fantastic aerial gy- 
rations forming a spectacle 
that stops most visitors in 
their tracks. 

Nor did he mention the real 


stars of the pier a pair of adult 
peregrine falcons that hunt 
the starlings, as well as pi- 
geons, most evenings. The fal- 
cons have tried to nest on toe 
pier in previous years, but 
were unsu c cess f ul thanks to 
disturbance by the West Pier 
Trust’s guided tours. 

Personally, 1 prefer the pier 
derelict, with starlings and 
peregrines. 

Christopher Phillips. 
Brighton. 


I v destruction are out of the 
way, I assume that we can get 
back to the more serious 
issues of the day, ie matters of 
mass seduction and Bill Clin- 
ton's flies. 

John Sheerest. 

Cheltenham. 


Race certainties 

K I ICBOLAS Budgen’s claims 
I V(Head to head, February 21) 
that “there is no evidence that 
Enoch [Powell] created vio- 
lence" and that it was strict 
immigration policy which 
reduced suto violence, are 
both absurd. I was a priest in 
toe East End afLoodbn during 
toe time oTPowell’s speeches 
I on race. Without a shadow cf 
doubt they gave Increased 
respectability to violent rac- 
ists, and racist attacks and vio- . 
lence increased after all his 
speeches on the subject 
In the late 1970s I corre- 
sponded with Powell on the ef- 
fect ofhis speeches. He could 
never see the point, and simply 
kept insisting that since vio- 
lence was not his intention, he 
had no reason to be penitent 

Whatever the intention, the 
results, as Yasmin Alihhat- 
Brown says, were dear for all 
with eyes to see. 

Rev Kenneth Leech. 

London. 


A S toe MCC doesn't run 
En glish cricket isn't it 
about time those who do put 
some pressure on the club to 
persuade it to admit women 
members (Lords; all boys 
together, February 24)? I sug- 
gest that some of the showpiece 

gnmpg afunt S taged 8t I ^vrrlg 

for, say, three years — the one- 
day international, the Benson 
and Hedges final etc. There are 
plenty of other large grounds 
in the country. MCC members 
would, erf course; be able to 
purchase tickets far these 
ga m es, and would be encour- 
aged to sit in toe pavilion, 
where they could be helped to 
lose their fear of women. 

Nick Yapp. 

London. 

A WEEK after the Gcrvem- 
/"imenl announces a crack- 
down on vehicle e x cis e duty 
dodgers, fee Leader of the Op- 
position has been found to 
have been driving around in 
anuntaxed — and therefore 
uni n sured— vehicle. Central 
Office say if was an “over- 
sight'’ (Police find Ffidn’s 
stolen Range Rover. February 
24). Is that what they would 
recommend other untaxed 
motorists to say, in the expec- 
tation of getting off scot-free? 
Colin Challen. 

Wakefield- j 

V°U report (Cannery denied 
I knighthood, February 23) 
Alex Salmond as suggesting 
that Sean Connery's views on 
violence towards women had 
been “taken out of context”. 
Perhaps Mr Sahnand would 
care to supply the context 
likely to make such views 
acceptable? 

Donald Sharp. 

Dunblane, Perthshire. 

I A /HAT’S next? Scary 
V V Dome? Ginger Dome 
(Row erupts error Dome man- 
agement, February 23)? 

Paul Kenton. 

Derby. 

We may edit Setters. The Country 
Diary can be found on Page 16 


THE suggestion by Michael 
I Stone (Letters, February 
23) that Jews should imitate 
Christians in becoming evan- 
gelical misses an essential dif- 
ference between thetworeli- 
gions. Rabbinical doctrine Is 
that anyone who obeys the 
seven laws given to Noah will 
be redeemed. These prohibit 
killing, stealing, adultery and 
so on, but do not include a 
requirement to observe the 
Torah, which is binding on 
Jews only. The Jew thus has 
no motive far converting 
others, since the “righteous 
gentile*' Is already saved. This 
contrasts with the Christian 
doctrine that “salvation is 
only through Christ” which 
would seem to make evange- 
lism a moral imperative. 
ProfD A Turner. 

University of Kent. 

A MICHAEL Stone suggests 
1 V 1 that without proselytis- 
ing, religions risk dying ouL 

During its early years Chris- 
tianity may have needed to 
seek converts to survive the 


cruel persecutions it suffered, 
but this is hardly the case 
today. Paganism has survived 
the cruel persecution it suf- 
fered by the Christian 
churches and is now the fast- 
est growing religious group in 
the country — despite the feet 
that it does not proselytise. 
Ian K lies. 

Tam worth. Staffs. " 

I A/E HUMANISTS et ol get 
V V very tired of hearing 
people like Michael Stone slip- 
ping into an otherwise 
thoughtful letter sly cracks ‘ 
likening secularisation to 
“ ‘conversion’ to nothing in 
particular”. 

Quite afew secularised 
human beings, faced with the 
opportunity to free them- 
selves from the vapourings erf 
old men in pretty frocks and 
silly hats (for instance), find 

themselves at last free to use 
their native intelligence and 
live their own lives Instead of 
other peoples. 

Len Clarke. 

Uxbridge, Middx. 
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Saddam games 



* p now f> ght 


rouder ana -r he 

the chant beea“® *} 

the playground. do- 

denly: “Uh-oh. Vho 


strides to the centre, and gets 
the first year kid to givs his 
dinne r money to the older boy 

without a fight at aH- 
The trouble is, some specta- 
tors have got so worked up at 
toe prospect of a bundle, that 
tWve become a cauldron of 
unfulfilled ex pectati on, vio 
tims of mrrrn btterruptus. 

For examp le the Sun s polit- 
ical editor said: “Within 
months Saddam win be play- 
ing cat and mouse again i ,a£ 
rgng that toe deal should 
tflte no difference because 
is likely to break tt- 
In other words countries 
should be bombed in advance, 
in case they upset us m the 

^Sofee Pentagon should em- 

nloy an astrologer. Then 
America can launch Cruise 

i Bdssfies at Baghdad and say: 

! .<vfr.il you should see what he 
Jas gSg to do next Mon- 1 
day”- And Madeleine Al- J 


bright could announce "With 
the Moon descending through 
his Saturn he was going to 
have a difficult day for 
romance, making it a good 
time to cut off oil supplies to 
an old friend.” 

CNN must be gutted: like 
the BBC on days that a Test 

Match is rained off. "Well, we 

were hoping to bring you cov- 
erage of the second match be- 
tween America and Iraq, but 
as play bag been abandoned 
in Baghdad we’re showing 
you highlights from an ear- 
lier match in Bosnia”. 

Simon Henderson, a blogra- 
1 pher of Saddam Hussein, 
popped up on various radio 
programmes to warn us that 
Saddam’s climbdown is 
worthless. He grumbled that 
“During toe press conference 
Tariq Aziz said Tills is a vic- 
tory for Iraq 1 in Arabic.” This 
is what happens when you 
don’t include a clause that 


stops toe crafty sods speaking 

In their own language. 

Henderson also informed us 
that toe chemical weapons 
Saddam bought from toe West 
were sold to him far agricul- 
tural research purposes, but 
the devious dictator con- 
verted them far his eviL ends. 

I And I suppose toe Supergun 1 
1 was sold to him as a high 
speed hedge-trimmer. 

Most disappointed of all must j 
be Margaret Thatcher, who’d 
prepared to fly off to Kuwait , 
to “boost morale" with toe 
troops. She must be thinking: 
“Surely the Iraqis have got a 
boat floating about some- 
where near South America 
that we can torpedo to get the 
whole thing kicked off again”. 

And George Robertson had 
the face of an Olympic 
sprinter disqualified for a 
false start Asked whether the 
deal meant there'd be no war 
he grimaced: “WeH have to 


wait to see toe final details.” 
As if there’ll be a footnote no- 
one else has noticed that says: 
“And Saddam is given fall ju- 
risdiction over the 
S adetenland ”. 

Up and ready for a scrap, 
they all seem to have been 
caught off guard by Saddam 
backing down on everything 1 
America demanded. So 
they’re all saying a version aC 
“Wen that’s typical of such a 1 
wily dictator, to craftily sur- 1 
render like that”. { 

Fee* surrender isn't enough, j 
To look really tough they | 
need humiliation. During toe , 
Russian civil war, toe British 
devised a plan to make Lenin 
and Trotsky walk through 
Moscow wife no trousers or 
pants. The discussion during 
those phone calls between 
Blair and Clinton is probably 
concerned with finding a 
modem version. Bill says; 
“Can’t we add a clause that 


the fleet stays until he goes 
into a chemists and asks far 
50 raspberry flavoured con- 
doms?” And Blair suggests 
feat Saddam is made to do a 
turn as Jimmy Osmond on 
Stars In Their Eyes. 

Yet the irony is that Blair 
looks as if he’s frying to learn 
from Saddam’s tactics. Faced 
with the overwhelming force 
of retired colonels in red 
jackets and the Daily Tele- 
graph. he’s preparing to bow 
to toe inevitable and scrap his 
lethal plans for a bill on fox- 
hunting. 

Indeed, he’ll probably have 
to allow any member of the 
aristocracy to inspect any pol- 
icy they like without prior 
notice, to ensure he retains 
no facilities for annoying toe 
nobility in the future. But 
being the cunning sort he is, 
as he signs the deal, he’ll say 
"Victory to the fox” in 
Arabic. 
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Carlo Dionisotti 


Italian 
master 
in exile 


C ARLO Dionisotti, 
who has died aged 
89 at home la 
Golders Green, 
north London, was 
a unique figure among Italian 
intellectuals. He was gener- 
ally considered the greatest 
20th century historian of Ital- 
ian literature, one who funda- 
mentally modified the canon, 
and whose authority was 
widely acknowledged by Ital- 
ian scholars, regardless of 
their school of thought 
Yet most of his adult life, 
and all of his official aca- 
demic career, took place out- 
side Italy. The Italian press 
have talked about him as the 
great Italianist, who Italy left 
“unemployed”, and as a man 
who had to choose ‘'exile" in 
order to enter academia. I am 
not totally convinced that he 
viewed England. London or 
the British Library as “exile". 

Be that as It may. Dioni- 
sotti held his first perma- 
nent academic post, at the 
age of 40. when he came to 
England in 1947, as lecturer 
in Italian at Wadham Col- 
lege. Oxford. Two years 
later, he moved to the chair 
of Italian at Bedford College, 


London, where he remained 
until his retirement in 1970. 

Dionisotti was born in 
Turin and, after completing 
bis schooling in the Liceo So- 
cial e, enrolled at Turin Uni- 
versity, from which he grad- 
uated. with a thesis on 
Bembo’s poems, in 1929. 
Among the students who reg- 
istered with him “in that 
sun-drenched summer of 
1925" were the future novel- 
ist Cesare Pavese, and an- 
other future intellectual emi- 
gre, Arnaldo Momigliano. as 
Dionisotti wrote in his poi- 
gnant homage to Momig- 
liano after the latter's death. 

Initially, he earned a living 
by school teaching, while ob- 
taining a university libera do- 
cenza (a licence to teach) and 
pursuing his scholarly activi- 
ties. From 1944 to 1946, be was 
assistant to the famous Ita- 
lianist Natalino Sapegno, at 
Rome University. 

Dionisotti challenged the 
prevailing view of a linear de- 
velopment of Italian litera- 
ture and culture by acknowl- 
edging and investigating the 
pluralism, and indeed region- 
alism, of its traditions. Fun- 
damental in this respect was 



Dionisotti. . . his scholarship was characterised by a prodigious mastery of historical and chronological data 


his 1967 collection of essays, 
Geografia e storia della letter- 
atura italiana (Geography 
And History Of Italian Litera- 
ture), which was seminal to 
mainstream Italian literary 
studies, the study of dialect 
literature, and of women's 
writing. 

Renaissance authors were 
always his main object of 
research, but 10 years ago he 
published Appunti sui mo- 
demi (Plates On Modem Writ- 
ers), a reconstruction of the 
cultural dynamics of much of 
19th century Italy. What 
emerged from this book was a 
penetrating and severe judg- 
ment of the culture that ac- 
companied, and followed, Ital- 


ian unification: the acquisi- 
tion of a national identity, 
such as it was. Is seen here as 
a tortuous and painful pro- 
cess. which involved also im- 
mense losses, and Indeed was 
made possible precisely by 
the loss of the pluralistic and 
cosmopolitan perspective of 
the past. In this book, he also 

explores the ph»nnwwwn of 
cultural emigration — Fos- 
colo to London, Manzoni to 
Baris, and what be calls the 
“piemontesi lontanati" (the. 
wandering Piedmontese). 

Dionisotti's scholarship was 
characterised by a mastery of 
hictnrif-al and chronological 
data. He bad the ability to 
rfwnwp the most revealing line 


and discard Immediately the 
ones that led nowhere; be fo- 
cused on points which might 
appear mere empirical detail, 
but which, in fact invariably 
opened up new and exciting 
lines of exploration. He pro- 
duced cultural history on the 
grand scale pursued through 
impeccable attention to 
There was also an unmista- 
keable Dionisottian style: the 
iconoclastic, trenchant sen- 
tences, the occasionally near- 
oracular tone, the scathing 
dismissal of those who dis- 
play ignorance of empirical 
data. This approach, of one 
who clearly did not suffer 
fools gladly, did not prevent 
Dionisotti being appreciated 


beyond academic circles. The 
literary awards — the Viareg- 
gio in 1989, the Terre del Pie- 
monte more recently — have 
provided formal recognition 
of the popularity of the writ- 
ings of a great pi«n. 

I first met him 35 years ago 
at the National Library In 
Turin. We had our interview 
on the landing outside the cat- 
alogue room. Dionisotti was a 
tall man but on that occasion, 
he seemed even taller and 
somewhat intimidating. But I 
got the job I was after, start- 
ing my academic career as 
language assistant at Bedford 
College. For a long time. T 
bald him in a mixture of "oen- 
erozione e soggezione" (vener- 


ation and timidity), but, in 
the last few years, we became 
glands: my timidity almost 
disappeared, the veneration, 
if anything, grew. 

After the summer of 1996, 
he was no longer strong 
enough to make his regular 
visits to the British Library. 
It was than that I started visit- 
ing him in Golders Green. I 
discovered a man, who was 
far more than Just a great 
scholar he would talk of all 
mannpr of things — of politi- 
cal events in Italy and Brit- 
ain, of his lifelong passion for 
Juverrtus. of a ball he had 
attended In his youth, of my 
own chagrins (which he 
would help me make sense of 
with warmth and humour), erf 
"cabbages and kings". 

He knew that death was 
near, and not infrequently 
referred to this, generally 
with a humour that would 
spare me pain and embar- 
rassment. “They've given 
me another three months of 
life," he would say after a 
hospital appointment. I 
remember wanting to tell 
him that when he’d gone so 
many of us would be so much 
poorer, but the moment 
passed and I never said it 

He is survived by his wife, 
Marisa. and three daughters. 


VetfnaR Jones 


Carlo Dlonisottt-Casalone. Ita- 
lianist, bom June 9, 1906: died 
February 22, 1998 


Fred Evans 

Top of 
the 

class 

F RED Evans, who has 
died aged 57. sustained 
North Yorkshire educa- 
tion during difficult times. 
Chronically underfunded by 
Whitehall — although backed 
for his 12-year stint as educa- 
tion director by supportive 
councillors — he kept the 
county close to the summit of 
all league tables. 

Evans’s strength was ; m 
loading and firing a powerful, 
loyal team. He achieved a 
high degree of fianuUariiy 
with his 500 schools and 6.000 
teachers, as well as with tos 
colleagues at county ball in 
Northallerton. 

Evans was a Lancastrian 
but this was seldom held 
against him — he came to 
North Yorkshire in 1984 from 
Huddersfield, where he had 
directed education for Kirk- 
lees metropolitan cou ncil . He 
taught in both state and . 
private schools after his own 
education at Chadderton 
grammar school, Oldham, and 
St Peter's College, Oxford. 

Involved in many focal ac- 
tivities, Evans had a particu- , 
Zar link with local radio, 
whose power to promote the _ 
cause of education he well- " 
recognised. He leaves his- 
wife, Lesley, and four grown- 
up sons, two sets of twins. 


Martin Walnwrt qh t 


Fred Evans, educationalist, bom 
November 4. 1940; died January 
25, 1996 


Alex Kramer 


Pennies from heaven 


S ONGWRITERS are sup- 
posed to write for the 
heart If that is gener- 
ally true, thing s must have 
gone very wrong for Tin Pan 
Alley veteran Alex Kramer, 
who has died aged 94. Some 52 
years ago, he wrote Money Is 
The Root Of All Boil, which 
was featured in the Broadway 
show. High Times, and was a 
huge hit for the Andrews 
Sisters. 

There Is no evidence that 
the money from the show 
proved to be anything more 
than the root of great wealth. 
Years later, the song had a 
new life, when it became a big 
seller for the English vocal 
group. The Viscounts. 

It helped to cement a career 
that produced tunes that be- 


came standards as well as 
best-sellers. You couldn’t aim 
much higher than Bing 
Crosby and Perry Com o in 
the 1940s. Both had hits with 
Kramer's song. Far Away 
Places (With Strange Sound- 
ing Names). 

In all, he and his wife, Joan 
Whitney, wrote 125 songs, 
starting with High On A 
Windy HlU, which, to 1SU, 
reached the number one spot 
to the charts for the Jimmy 
Dorsey Orchestra. They also 
wrote Candy for Jo Stafford. 
So You’re The One for Eddie 
Du chin. My Sister and I for 
Jimmy Dorsey again, Looe 
Somebody for Doris Day and 
It’s Looe Love for Guy 
Lombardo. 

Other big hits included It 


AU Comes Back To Me Now 
and a novelty song. Ain't No- 
body Here But Us Chickens, a 
Louis Jordan speciality. Two 
music publishing firms bore 
the couple's names, Kramer- 
Whitney Inc and the Whit- 
ney-Kramer-Zaret Music 
Corporation. 

Kramer was bom in Mon- 
treal. His earliest profes- 
sional days were spent as a 
pianist with dance orches- 
tras to night dubs and hotels 
in Palm Beach and working 
in vaudeville theatre. He also 
played to Paris. 

He fronted numerous 
bands under his own name, 
too — the earliest being the 
Canadian Network, which 
had a limited success. He also 
had a band in New York, but 


it was working as a vocal 
coach there that enabled him 
to dabble in his first efforts at 
show business. Things got 
moving, however, when Joan 
knocked at his door and 
asked for coaching. From 
that moment on. until her 
death to 1990, they were 
inseparable. 

Kramer was a powerful 
personality in the American 
Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers, and 
was its director between 1954 
and 1959. He also wrote a 
number of scores for long-far 
gotten films, including The 
Second Greatest Sex, How 
Lonely Can l Get, Meet Miss 
Bobby Socks, Come With Me 
My Honey, Simon, and Far 
Away Places. 

He is survived by his son, 
Doran. 


Michael Froedland 


Alex Charles Kramer, song- 
writer, bom May 30, 1903; died 
February 10. 1998 
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CORRECTIONS AND 
CLARIFICATIONS 


IN OUR report on Reg Kray's 
fitness for release from jail. 
Page l. February 23, we said 
that he was prescribed Va- 
lium, had been on Stelaztoe 
and “has also been prescribed 
the tranquilliser diazepam**. 
Vallum anrf diazepam are the 
same medication; the former 
is a trademarked version of 
the latter. 

IN A News to brief item. Page 
6, yesterday, we reported the 
death to prison of a man de- 
scribed to the text as “a para- 
noid schizophrenic" and to 
the headline as a “psycho- 
path**, as though the terms 
were synonymous. They are 
not and we would like to apoi 
ogise to those upset by the 
suggestion that they are. 

AN ARTICLE, Back on the 
map. Page 5, G2, yesterday, 
referring to the possible associ- 
ation of breast cancer with 
environmental factors, men- 
tioned am on g these, “areas of 
high pesticide use such as 
rural Lancashire". It should 
have said Lincolnshire. 

A PICTURE on Page 14, Feb- 
ruary 21. carried a beading, 
Dutch feel wind of change, 
and a caption that said. “The 
faces of old and new — a 
wi n d m il l and a power station 
— at Doel. near Antwerp. The 
Dutch village . . etc. Doel, 
like Antwerp, is in the north- 
ern. Flemish-speaking part of 
Belgium. It ts not in the 
Dutcb-speaktog Netherlands. 

IN THE Head to Head debate 
on Page 4, The Week. Febru- 
ary 2L It was suggested that 
Enoch Powell “insighted” 
violence. It was meant to sug- 
gest that he “incited" it. We 
went on to say that be wanted 
to “ethically cleanse" Britain 
when wbat it was intended to 
suggest was that he wanted to 
"ethnically cleanse” It. 

AN ARTICLE beaded God’s 
hell on earth. Page 5, The 
Week, February 21, gave two 
Spanish terms incorrectly. 
They should have been tierru 
de nadle. no man’s land, and 
pabcUones. meaning in the con- 
text erf the piece, cell blocks. 

THERE were two mistaken ref- 
erences to Newcastle Universi- 
ty in an article about solar 
power. Rays of hope. Page 8, 
Society, February 18. Both ref- 
erences should have been to 
the University of Northumbria 
in Newcastle. Professor Bob 
HilL to whom reference was 
made, is the director of the 
Photovoltaic Application Cen- 
tre at the University of North- 
umbria. Newcastle. 

THE COUNTRY Diary on Page 
i“, February 21. was an unin- 
tended re-run of A Country 
Diary for January 31. Sorry. 

ft is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Readers' Edi- 
tor. Ian Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 239 9633 between Ham 
and 5pm. Mondax to Friday. 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-mail: 
readerioguardian.co. uk 


Heinz Hammerschlag 


Music for Belfast 


A lthough Ireland is 

a country renowned 
more for emigration 
than immigration, 
there have been several sig- 
nificant foreign figures who 
have left a lasting mark on 
our society. One such was the 
industrialist and musician, 
Heinz Hammerschfeg. who 
has died aged 92. He arrived 
in Belfast in March 1939 — 
the same day that the the 
Nazis finally took over 
Czechoslovakia. his 
hom eland 

Hammerschlag had been 
born in Brno, the ancient 
capital city of Moravia. De- 
spite his musical ambitions, 
the fact that his father owned 
a clothing factory meant that 
the trajectory of his future 
career was determined early. 
His studies were technically 
oriented, but they did take 
him to Berlin. Vienna and 
Paris. 

There was an eruption of 
culture and a beady atmo- 
sphere to these cosmopolitan 
cities in the years between 
the two world wars. Being to 
them not only developed 
Hammerschlag's profes- 
sional knowledge of haute 
couture, it also laid the foun- 
dation for his abiding love of 
the arts in general, and 
music to particular. He be- 
came a first-rate violinist 
tbrougb h is periods of study 
at the Stern’sche Konserva- 
torium in Berlin, the State 
Academy to Vienna and the 
Paris Conservatoire. 

Forced to abandon his 
homeland and family In the 
face of the rising tide of Nazi 
intolerance. Hammerschlag 
came to Belfast with these 
two major talents at bis dis- 
posal — a wide knowledge of 
the textile trade and a deep 
understanding of music. 


A Country Diary 


During the nest six decades 
of his life both of these be 
imparted to countless young 
people to Northern Ireland. 

Notable among them were 
the pianist, Barry Douglas, 
the leader of the English 
Chamber Orchestra. Paul 
Barrett, and the artistic di 
rector of the Irish Chamber 
Orchestra, Fionnuala Hunt. 

Hammerschlag was to be- 
come director of one of the 
major clothing firms of Bel- 
fast From that position, he 
brought an international ex- 
pertise to local industry and 
local people. Over the years, 



H a mm erschlag . . . generous 


be established specialist 
training courses for young, 
unskilled labour, which pro- 
vided employment for many 
and the hope — and reality — 
of a career. 

Concurrently, he opened 
up new horizons for the eyes 
and ears of young musicians. 
He was a born teacher, sensi- 
tive to the needs and aspira- 
tions of a younger genera- 
tion, cognisant of its 
attitudes and tolerant of its 
impatience. He excelled espe- 
cially in chamber music, 
helping his many proteges to 


Birthdays 


Jane Ackroyd. sculptor, -ll; 
E lkle Brooks, singer. S3; 
Tom Courtenay, actor, 61: 
Lord CrickhoweU, former 
chairman. National Rivers 
Authority, 64: Sir Antony 
Duff, former head or the Se- 
curity Services. 76: Farokh 
Engineer, cricketer. 60; Jean 


NORTH CORNWALL: At 
Crugmcer. near Padstow, the 
cliffs eastwards to Stepper 
Point are as cruel and danger- 
ous as any in Cornwall. Sla- 
tey cliffs are corbelled out. 
overhanging deeply-incised, 
wave-cut gorges and gulleys, 
where cormorants, shags and 
gulls vie for favoured ledges. 
Pasture fields by the cliff-path 
are port erf Lelizzick, an iso- 
lated farmhouse cut into the 
hill, slate hung to keep out 
driving rain. Twenty-five 
years ago. the farmyard 
bustled with activity as the 
tenant farmer. Sussex Car- 
lisle, lambed ewes, tended the 
bullocks and. with his wife, 
welcomed visitors for B&B. 
He was also a part-time coast- 
guard. patrolling the cliffs or 
looking out from his hut over 
approaches to the Camel estu- 
ary, Today, as the path turns 
south along the estuary, sun 
reflects pale orange on the 
wet sands of Polzeath and 
Daymer Bay and highlights 
crests of small, disparate 


Germany, show-jumper. 36; 
George Harrison, film- 
maker. singer, former Bootle. 
55: Tony Lloyd. Labour MP. 
■18; Harvey McGregor cjC. 
former warden. New College. 
Oxford. 72 Hector MacKen- 
zie, associate general secre- 
tary. Unison, 58; Dr Lewis 
Moonle, Labour MP. 51: Rob- 
ert Neame. brewer, h- 1; 
George Paul, chairman. Nor- 


waves over the Doom Bar. 
White-rendered houses glare 
across to this quiet, rural 
side, part of the Prideaux- 
Brune estate. Former lifeboat 
stations are converted cot- 
tages but narrow gardens, of 
former coastguard bouses, 
are buried in brambles. On 
the other side of crumbling 
stone walls, held together 
with ivy. lichen and penny- 
worts, tractors work the 
brown, sillety soil, preparing 
for spring tilling alongside 
fields of greening winter 
com. As Lelizzick comes into 
view, the sun is setting over 
Mother Ivey s Bay. The farm 
stead is deserted, the yard 
silent except for a flapping 
strut on the part-dismantled 
timber-framed building' 
There are holes in the slate 
roofs, awaiting conversion for 
residential use. Sussex has 
retired and the Tarm is run 
with neighbouring Tregirls 
A 200-acre coastal farm is no 
longer viable. 
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Wlch Union Insurance Group 
58, Chris Pond. Labour Mp’ 
4b: Lord (David) Puttbam 
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understand what they were 
playing, to delve into the 
score, to seek meaning be- 
yond the notes. 

All this Ha mm p rorhlag did 

without regard to financial 
reward or public recognition. ! 
The latter he achieved, how- 
ever, to a qolet way, espe- . 
daily from Northern Ire-' 
land’s arts world, which S 
admired his expertise and ap- - 
predated his ability to cross ' 
political and social divides in - - 
the pursuit of excellence. ^ 

■ Throughout his lengthy so-. 
journ on this “foreign - 
strand". Hammerschlag en- 
riched the community with - 
his respect for the individual, 
his willingness always to^® 
help others to their searchaq 
for knowledge. With his love , 
of music and his generosity™ 
of spirit, he touched the lifeai 
of his adopted homeland and^ 
brought a wider perspective" 1 
to willing minds. S3 

In 1983. he received an hon-^j 
orary MA from the Queen’s 
University, Belfast In 1947* 
he marriol the Viennese art-, M 
1st Alice Berger, and five 
years after her death to 1969, 
he married Joy Roger, whoSQ 
had returned to Northern Ire-sy 
land after an international 
career as an orchestral 
player. She survives him. 

In a small but significant 
way, people in Northern Ire- 
land accepted and acknowl- 
edged toe gifts he offered. His 
memorial will be to their 
memories of his generosity of 
spirit — he will assuredly not . 
be “unwept, unhonour’d. and„ 
unsung". 


PWHp Hammond 


Heinz Hammerschlag. musician 
and manirfacturer. born Decem- 
ber 4. 1906: died January 29. 
1998 


Death Notices 

OpK fajjovwd nustwnd til 
Wit vi of Alice. 0m 
OMcefuiiy a, home on Monday 23 m Fefaru- 
c '«natonum. Bristol 
on Monday 2nd Mansi at lajpnt Nohow- 
g^ Ponah Oni. H wished, to Avon wildlife 
Trust o< s> Hfaovca Wo Co-opera- 

Swvlces. » HI 0 > SlreSTftSS- 

l*«Y-on-Tni7i. Bristol 839 JOU. 

I^ttl-Y- Alum DoruBiy, on Fa&nisrv 2SM 
If* «*Jdoniy but peacefully at her* rome 
mCntrowit AJtsun aped ?1 yrs. Formant 
City Couidilor and 
"*• o» itae late Leo. also 

WnnuBal will 
B e la »«W Crematorium, Carere 
on _ Fr *H*Y February 37th at 
g;?: if ’ noigra only please 
“ Owiied to Ihe A»ihme Ra»pt- 
Avenue Medical Cmi. 

srar- S,1Wk5 b * ar ” aaa -‘ T 9l?01Bl 

*®>WEU_ Mnitttdale. died aout February 

oSiwSMyS', 

1898 to i®»i February 

Fobr uery 1898. i mnr inirflii 
hai?mt^ C to^ n n |JSr®m year, widow of 
Hm ££ Jano ami. 

qrandmnih^c 80 Srandmotnw ft great 

p®44§' 

fifty 

in Memoriam 

rnanK3f y « Michael and 
v “ : 

lm a "d 3pm Man-Ffl. 
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unexpected ‘; v ri e ^ d = 

annual nrnB ( r!! p . decline 


at the iS^ThA^ 00 ® 1 During its first six months. Sion of £80 million to cover 
ftrwlrri1fno™^!“i?r wa ? NatWest Markets lost £34 mil- possible ^defaults on 

or a takeover" 6 mBnt ^ osse f 1 ™^ c ' £1-5 billion of loans made to 

Yesterday Up . e ^. t0 tnillion, m cl udlng companies in the troubled 

last year held a £292 million charge for clos- economies of Thailand. Korea 

y Sf,riS,r,!S ,S! l£S ms the equities business and and Indonesia. 

National JWtotan -t° Profits at its Coutts subsld- 


ICostWfaiiing to 

swallow tablets 


KSSSF sasSSsS h®K«U 

*2 ? je=? Jui »»---«Ksisr , ' i “ iffi-MrsiSE ^■2SE-E-?i 


ssrassgaS 25 faMswa,^ 

billion «• I„c"u31^' i^5!"ii2H™*.“Pn>r.t S fee ^^^“SL25!^ 


rar ’ hi 
- . ■ .... 


y«r. White la St 

fo^ce^'^'r 

the b anks weir’ Jiuu when 

*&£F^^SSS? 

Chief executive DerekvJ^- 


LOO milli on to profits. lion after bad debt provisions 

Its. performance left the leaped from £9 million to 


live dirpn* new . n °n-execu- 
Bonfc rh' Ct ° rs ‘ deluding 
SJ 1 f chairman Lord Biyth 

« ch^ PeC,ed to ^ over 

35 cnairmaii m 1999. 


7 h w muuon to 

Banks return on equity at £76 million. 

; .8 r cem I toe I *** ThT^s one encouraging 

last year to £962 million. would blade an? fS- 1 ?; 4 Pf r a year earlier - piece of news for sharehold- 
ic ^ e ,?h^holder added: "it The bSk “toe to r J^ e *- «■ — toe hank has spare cash 


who is expected' 1 “,*^'^ . ^ shareholder added: "It The billk' »«noui «at west Markets, era — the bank has spare cash "■ “,** rar «arm. managed to 

as chairman in 1999 " r unhappy board ... The NatWest was inflicted h^thf ?. L 997 {®turn on and, because it believes prices Alov Dn immoi- coAJiire up fresh horrors. 

The institutional ch.,„ chairman and chief executive bank’s ill-stsrrwi lnvo«i^! equity^would have been more are too high to Justify an ac- 01X1171 m©r M J£j; W^hlems at NatWest 

holder, who X It ? 0 a, £ 5 ^ e trled Patch up their boSktaB '*%,?. '**<**■ .. . QOisitiou. tatenStt return {££££“: r 'branded 

named. Mid: - Ir they are g& K ^ whteh «S» *»■ 


:uttve Derei wan- 1 „ZS; a» !** » 


!y are ■* ‘ «* —i. s . i ssajMs 


1 ThAri^™ 01 ' *1. . . quisition, intends to return 

nir n,I e r se i baclts m to sbardwlders later 

°£, tte grotJ P- 11118 year, probahly in the 
NatWest is making a provi- form of a share buyback. 


new potential chai rman in 

the shape of Lord Biyth, one 
might have thought all the 
pad news was out Not a bit of 
it. An unusually contrite 
statement from chief execu- 
tive Derek Waniess, who in- 
v oked the word "awful" to de- 

wffSf performance of 
NatWest Markets, managed to 
codjure up fresh horrors. 

The problems at NatWest 


u ~- * **nr 'iT 



•r THE aborted Glaxo Wen- « fc toTT^fifSJJg L “g 
« I come/SmithEline Bee- is above K am wSnS 

hiLr Cl X^ erhaS i fift 3 Which 
bitter aftertaste — and not shareholderaas 

1 jU ii °“i^L st< ? cl L5 iarket December The new Sure 

where investors in both com- has been inflated 

I panies have been punished be- SS^fifaSto^totoSSE 
came of the perceived hubris SSL 
of the executive leadership. writeoffs for 

The takeover authorities and SoSiasuS^ ^ Magan 
encourage the earliest dlsclo- But the prowits' were not 

sure of merger talks and the confined to inv^StaSk 

S™™ 00 " 4 °f intonmh ing. At Coum.^moTSp- 
tion for investors as soon as Is market name m the Natw-S 
practlcaWe. But this is not an group. ai£S wSf^lth aa^ 
excuse for cavalierly an- mysterious clients in New 
nouncmg meiger terms and a York brought profits S»wn to 

V 3 liaat PercentSaffi a nS^S 

recognisfrig the problems: retreat fixim New York and 
which both Sir Richard Sykes Beverly Hills. As via otter 

^S’hS?,^ LescMyof banks. NatWesthas taken 
SmittKlinehave dona an Asian hit — of a 

Of the two chief executives, £80 million. modest 

«PP«ar to Clearly, there has been an 
come out worse. He lias twice attempt by the NatWest board 

SnL 5 ? ta I^y. to classify 1997 « TiSS^t 

SfSS. t 5? P har ! s . to soar 011 transition and to take 2 
the back of it, and been forced much of the flaw into th* 

■ murmur- eludes initial costs for the 

at ^ ““ong mstttu- millennium bug. And there 
tional shareholders, but prob- will no doubt te som SS 

among Sb.!** 
SfiS .d^ C ter ? s have ^ value drain away 
+fi , ? t l'iS3 uafly deilvai ^ d a over the past years, that after 
better performance than the adventures Waniace nm» 

& i fSfi < ^ in 1 ^ 7 - The S^tofoSk^bSS 

latter is sffll struggling to fin on financial services to the 
the huge hole created by the UK and Ireland. 

Stts 11, Part of this focus wfll be 

Much of the bitterness making the best ucp ft f 

S22‘MJ?V r wh * 056 Ih^tSSnSSScS’taf 

merger feded has come from particularly in the areas of 
tie ^ mi thK llne Beecham smart cards, PCs and interac- 

SSfciSS •?5L2SSa» Uvebanldni^SirSt 
toipossibilrty Is the case, the board niirfrtte 




r Belfast 


L* • . 

V. •. ..... . 


of the 
jilters 

Dan Atldttmon 


Missed target . . . Smit h Klin e Beecham’s research establishment in Harlow, Essex 


attack alert 


Collapse of takeover talks may result in 
mood turning hostile, says Roger Cowe 




... 


ROSPECTS of Glaxo more than £13 billion was dfidP 

(Wellcome mounting a wiped from the two compa- 

hostile bid for rival nies* stock market values in 
■ drugs group Smith- response to news that the S-jLr 

Kline Beecham increased yes- merger had fallen through. 39j j R i 

terday after the surprise col- One institutional investor 




icniay aner uie surprise wi- uuc uuuiuuumu mvebtur 
lapse of their planned £120 bil- complained that the two corn- 
lion merger. panics' boards should not $oqg . 

This was seen in the City as have allowed personality pTTT* 
one potential outcome of the clashes to prevent the deal go- fffco ■ 
faflpri deal but otter possibili- ing ahead. ' 

ties include an assault on an- "The merger obviously rfFr^ 




true pUlrULIal UULLUlUt; l/l UiC LW pi & *ouk Uit UMU gu- 

faflpri deal but otter possibili- Ing ahead, 
ties include an assault on an- "The merger obviously 
otter drugs company, Zeneca, would have contributed to 
or a search by both thwarted shareholder value. Manage- 
partners for otter takeover ment has a duty to extract 
ran rf jrigfAc value and pursue it to the bit- 


Giaxo " 
WeSconw _ 


-wiivunuim 

Beecham 


rttish Telecom has been 
mough two duff engage- 

■, mnn ments, first to fellow Brit 

photograph- GARRY weash? Cable & Wireless and then 

— with America’s MCI group, 

which ungratefully took off 
rW with a flash-harry outfit 

. Mi called WorldCom, all for a 

measly $37 billion. Banks 
have proved even more pro- 

outline ?r2SSr 

11 w®®. a eradual than Barclays was sniffing 
chipping away which meant around Standard Char^ 
tteywere trying to do a dif- tered. Meanwhile, NatWest 
^ntd^, he said. “It was a has been linked within-^ 

SKnh.n^ 011 1 ^ how surer Prudential and the 
it's going to work, you may as Abbey National 

Si»mSrS'" Ce fl before Foreigners are not averse 
. ,. . toaspotof merger interrup- 

. 0 Ieaders J ari2 believed tus: Volvo and Renault were 

to have come under pressure to have snuggled up but 
from managers below board didn't, and Commerzbank 
iCTeL A feeling grew among has been mentioned in the 
tee executives that the deal same breath as a string of 
was gomg to give their coun- possible partaerStl the 
SrnhhkifnA 1 * 1 ^ 116 ? maJ1 ® r uot-quite-merger is be- 
the merged Kroum 110 *** ^ /.r . — ^speciality. 


SsSETw*. aSSSSS - a® 

Banking Group. All diffe^ 1 teSoutthl d H? es 00315 for ^ 
ae aassaflg^ gSgg !^but prob- 1 wm^tebuie 

’ssaasCT SSS awsafasjs! 

bines that never were, the SettaroarSmSSr?iS5 ST er ? epast yeaTS - «b*t aftei 
“world-class players” that Glaxo Wellcnme |iie adventures, Waniess nov 

would fly the flaTSte^ “tends to focus the businesi 

tte Americans and Japa- ^ Tvices 111 «" 

ssr« -MflsS? -m - 

Now thisrapSly growing emerelnf the best use ol 

dub has welcomed its merger fai led has mm? Na tWesf s technological base, 

lewest member: Glaxo Se ILiSmSS ^v?° m to the areas d 

SmithKline, the mnUtt- ramu^rttt^}.? ,2!?“ ®nart cards, PCs and interac 

lilllon-pound marriage SfctoSttetaLSnfiifSrf “ v ® banking. However, if that 

eas£St~ £sSS 

fflssaass*-* sm i-ciS ® 

SSSSSESSa. sCflStl SMbMM 

deal ‘ 7116 assumption is that 

This has become some- SmithKline, because it is onlv 

^lSSf^^S rpo - Juatinthetqpio^i^Sg Greenspan»s gold 

companies, needs a merger 

h®*” more than Glaxo WeUcome. “TT '5® atorm clouds which 
SKB bas made enormous I b? ve b** 11 identified in 
the area of gene- J banks profite sea- 


T HE storm clouds which 
have been identified in 
the UK banks nmftt*; »>9. 


^•Sr"^7SSvi ment has a duty to extract ^.’T^ Voting wZSZSEZSff- »-f NatWest, toStadtaTita 

candidates. value and pursue it to the bit- — - ~ ought to have gone through, ^orcement of the board when the fiiidamen 

Financial institutions will ter end. he said. by the failure of Smith- over the weekend between the SiticSm And some ofthose that have *be appointment of a wrong — is fool's gold 

be damanriing justifications Another commented: "The Kline’s merger with Ameri- groups’ two senior non-exem. SwSSLSL 2S ln * ,ruig gone all the way ought not 

fiW tt?Sers D f both com- deal seemed to have a lot of can Home Products. ^ have. British AeSSspace 

panies for their actions in sense. It’s a shame that cul- In its statement calling off Sir Roger Hum, it was dear of car group Rover an d 

SSSting the deal and los- tural issues or management the deal. Smith K li n e pointed that "tosurmSiSbto^dS^ then nationwide excoria- K| ews S n hriof 

SjhnnSds of millions of egos got m the way." the finger directly at Glaxo. ences-'hadST ^ tion for alio win git to pass ■w©W5 111 DriCST 

pounds in merger benefits. Smi thKline announced late saying the company's conduct Neither side would expand *“*? to™ 5 ? 11 bands. Brit- 

The failure is particularly of tte negotiations 'has inev- on the differences, but the Merrill Lvnc* isn* 11 - JP Moman tA I than a third of world nr 
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strides in the area of gene- ■ the UK banks profits sea- 

identification technology, 3°°- are now being seen by no 
identifying hundreds of phar- less a fifiure than Alan Green- 
maceutical development tar- toe Federal Reserve, 

gets for the next century. But ^ toe day that JP Morgan 
It is an expensive business to ratchet down its 

and the resources Inside structure with a 5 per 
Glaxo Wellcome, would have “ nt 601 In its workforce, Mr 
made all that more possible. Greenspan pointed out that 
There is a sneaking suspi- J*® 1115 credits advanced in the 
cion that It may stfQ happen. tat ® stage of the business 
Glaxo Wellcome ’s studious , cyde ofteu to™ °ut to he bad 
silen ce on reasons for failure 10805 which have to be writ- 
suggests that Sir Richard and to" off at a later date, 
his advisers might be plotting Similarly, shares bought 
a return match. A hostile bid “te in the economic cycle will 
on the scale envisaged would ^vsntoally be looked at with 
be a novelty. But that also ‘ 50X116 regret by investors", 
was the case when Glaxo ciay be a less transpar- 

1 moved on Wellcom e. ent warning than the irratio- 

nal exuberance that Mr 

l " — Greenspan has referred to in 

: Rank futurms toe past It reflects the sen- 

dI,R ™«ires able view that the trade cycle 

B v M/MX7 bas not been written off — 

Y NOW after a year, of witness East Asia — and, 
wtnadcs and drama at however liquid markets may 

NatWest mnlnrimo +hn iv. : _« 


■ “ v JJ4IUU uior&eis may 

fc— ^NatWest, including the be. investing in shares — 
reinforcement of the board when the fundamentals are 


News in brief 


i of ueoi woo iKucuLuguiujeau on ine oasis une observer said Smith- rallod nn hn+K . ^eagwiieii 

the end of January, when originally agreed. Despite its KHn* had become frustrated emb arrassing, but there 

Glaxo stepped in to the gap | best efforts, iocluding talks | at | i ^ff why tte ^ «»■ worse things fa l ife than 
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pounds in merger benefits. SmithHine announced late saying the company's conduct Neither side would expand ec£L But^ Jam«i mto foreign hands. Brit- 

The feilureis particularly on Monday night, after a of the negotiations "has inev- on the differences but the Merrill s drinks industry is ron- Jp U 

enSSS for^ittKline lengtty boaTO meeting ttat it itahly strained relations be- personalte RfohSd ofSv ttoely convulsed by huge Ur m 

SnKnlUb could not go ahead vrttt the tween the two companies*'. StelSd Jan lSc£? tte mov? ■'S^LSS° Ver ^-togetters which are go- shed 

^So^SSSmliig merger, which would tove SmithKline said its in- ti, iLStog' 52^atS? ^tobnUdtheufrmiate^ 

a plaSS deal with the US o-eated one of the worlds tended partner declared on seenlscrncial to thTbreak- dSfressed he^aW^ bnt American 

I'S'aa SHFSSS pSsSSs SSSSSS 

nursing huge losses after Glaxo stepped in to me gap best efforts, including talks at Glaxo s stream of demands lapsed. “ten lation that •* iB ** i "“ ft ‘* - 4 — - — 1 — ■ — * — ■-- ■■ ■ 

■ ' — — — • Morgan 

Mixture that was 
bound to explode 

jj e realised he was unlikely to 

Batter emm get higher than number 10 in 

nogercow c _ — — Sd rankings, which he 

IT IS easy to see w ^ y a( H^ eV js determined to be 
I Richard Sykes and Jan 0 ne in his chosen 

I Lesdhly could not agree ion “J ^ sho t to the top when 

how to run their merged em- ^ ^ 

Pires. The chiefs of the two Respite a setback when 

drugs groups might be ne- 0 u{ ju 3 previous 

scribed enpfaemisticaliy as merger, between Brls- Head to head.. .Jan Lesehly. left, and Sir Richard Sykes Hi Hill 111^8^^111 chimed 'to i 

“powerful personalities — ,°r,Tfvers and Squibb in 1989, ^ ^ mg been earmarked for the WUilBillllB ■ I 

dettandtag leaders who make fischiy bounced back. Mr Lesehly excects hard ascent at Glam racnitoH tm m S n 5 re ^. n ? 1 f_? revlous l y ’ . ... tourist rate 
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JP Morgan to than a third of world orders for 

civil aircraft power plants in 
snea 500 SlIRif ^97. John Rise, chief execu- 
. . , tive, said in Singapore that 

American banking company Rolls-Royce would welcome a 
JP Morgan yesterday an- decision to raise the current 

nounmt nlano tn chad C nrn> OACnm. e - 


— i wywM wHinjimuy nniiu lcpuiia jiiiiii.v - 

tenon that it is ripe for a ters are planning to raise it to 
takeover. just under 50 per cent. He said 

• Morgan will shed more his Arm had won about 80 per 
than 500 employees, includ- cent of new orders in the US 
mg 140 of its 5,800-strong for big twin-engine aircraft 
European staff. A memo cir- and 10 per cent of the Asian 
culated by chairman Doug- market, 
las Warner said the move B . 

arose from expenses in- WOWII IlltS back 
curred in transforming Mor- The Chancellor, Gordon 
pan from a commercial to an Brown, yesterday denied that 
investment bank. Goldman the Government had pushed 
Sachs, Chase Manhattan, membership of the euro over 
Credit Suisse and Deutsche the horizon of the next election 
Bank have been tipped as bid for fear of encountering the 
candidates. wrath of media tycoon Rupert 

Rolls looks abroad Murtloch * W«» Mar* Atkin- 
KS iuuiu> don»a son. in evidence to the Com- 

Raas-Royce urged the Govern- mens Treasury committee on 

TnOBt TTUOtm^HoTi fA 14A mnv > m w. . _ 



the top of the pharmaceuti- 
cals league. Both traits were 
evidenced in the hostile take- 
over of Wellcome, which 
might have served as a model 
for the deal with Smi thKline 
— but demonstrated to 
Smit hKl i n e executives what 
would lie in store for them. 

Sir Richard has a reputa- 
tion as a boss who is deter- 
mined to get his way. T his 
abrasiveness has maintained 
Gtexo’s tradition of losing 
senior executives. 

Last October, Sean Lance 
left abruptly after being 
passed over for the job of 
j chief executive, despite hav- 
ing been earmarked for the 
post five months previously. 


Brown hits back 



... “ ■ — • V4 buvuuiucnuc LIU* 

candidates. wrath of media tycoon Rupert 

Rolls looks abroad Murtloch * writes Mark Atkin- 
ra iw«u> don»a son. in evidence to the Com- 

Kaas-Royce urged the Govern- mans Treasury committee on 
ment yesterday to lift the limit EMU, Mr Brown said there 
on foreign shareholdings in were sound economic reasons 
®e, aeroengine maker as it for postponing a decision on- 
claimed to have taken more EMU entry. 

TOURIST RATiS — BANK SELLS~ 


Germany 2.8776 

Greece 457.71 


Malaysia 6.128 
Malta 0.63 


Hong Kong 12.39 Netherlands 3.3315 
India 64.42 New Zealand 2.78 


Ireland 1.1398 
Israel 5.9l 
Italy 2,662 


Norway 12.04 
Portugal 294.56 
Saudi Arabia 6-07 


Singapore 28+ 
South Africa 7.90 
Spain 242.55 
Sweden 12.94 
Switzerland 232 
Turkey 359540 
USA 1.6102 


SupfriM tn NatWost (excluding rupee. atiBtel and mdoBar) 
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Wages 
climb 
ahead 
of pay 
laws 


The Guardian 


Wednesday February 2 S 1998 


Charlotte Denny 
and Mark Atkinson 

L ABOUR’S plan for a 
national wage 

is boosting pay packets 
even before it is Introduced, 
according to new research 
due to be published today. 

Incomes Data Services — 
which was commissioned by 
the Low Pay Commission — 
says many companies are in- 
creasing wages now to avoid 
having to make a big adjust- 
ment in April 1999, when the 
pay floor is due to be intro- 
duced. 

Finns which have recently 
increased their basic salaries 
Include McDonald's, which 
has upped its basic rate by 12 
per cent to £3.60 an hour for 
staff outside London and £4 
for those in the capital 
Union pressure and recruit- 
ment difficulties have con- 
tributed to pushing up wages, 
says IDS. Public sector 
unions have secured deals es- 
tablishing £4 as the minimum 
hourly rate for their 
members. 

The report says there Is no 
sign that better paid workers 
are demanding increases to 
maintain differentials, a com- 
mon objection by employers 
to the minimum wage. There 
was also not much evidence 
of job losses from higher pay, 
another employer objection. 

Trade minister Ian McCart- 
ney said the report refuted 
"doom-mongers" who pre- 
dicted that firms would lay off 
workers rather than pay the 
national minimum wage. 

The Low Pay Commission 
have until May to recommend 
a level to the Government for 
the minimum wage. 



Birth of new 
books chain 


julfa Flncfi 


A NEW books and re- 
cords retail group 
will be created 
today when WH 
Smith announces 
the of its Watarstone's 
book chpin to a newly-created 
rygnpany that will also include 
the DQlons bookshops and 
HMV record outlets. 

The new company is backed 
by the United States venture 
capital group Advent and re- 
cord giant EMI — which owns 
Dfflons and HMV. Entrepre- 
neur Tim Waterstone. who 
founded the eponymous book 
phafri before selling out to 
WH Smith in 1989, is expected 
to be named executive chair- 
man of the new group and 
together with other senior 
managers is understood to be 
investing more than £6 mil- 
ium in the new venture. 

The new chain will also in- 
clude the Daisy & Tom chil- 
drens’ books and toys stores 
which belong to Mr 
Waterstone. 

WH Smith is expected to 
receive some £300 million for 
the Waterstone's chain, 
which made a £10 million 
profit in the past six months. 

' The sale was prompted by 
an audacious takeover bid for 
the whole of WH Smith pro- 
posed by Mr Waterstone last 
October. The ailing high 


street giant saw off the Wd be- 
fore it was officially tabled 
hut Mr Waterstone bad fo- 
cused minds on a new strat- 
egy at Smith's and the group, 
under new chief executive 
Richard Handover, has since 
decided to concentrate Lts 
efforts on its core WH Smith 
p-hflin. 

It has already disposed of 
its US record ch ai n, The Wall, 
for £23 million and had drawn 
up to float Waterstone’s 
as a separate company. 

Mr Waterstone and his 
partners approached WH 
Smith before Christmas with 
a new plan to take over just 

the books chain and last night 

the finishing touches to the 
deal were being made. 

There appeared to be soli 
some debate over Mr Water- 
stone's role. One source close 
to the negotiations said he 
would be a “non-executive 
part-timer" while another 
said be would be working 
“five days a week” at the new 
company. 

The long-term plan is for 
the new retail chain, which 
will have some 630 book and 
record outlets, to be floated on 
the stock exchange. It will be 
one of the biggest music, 
books, videos and computer 
game retailers in Europe. 

Waterstone’s has some 120 
outlets, mainly in the UK and 
Ireland, while Dillons has 
nearly 80 UK outlets. HMV 


has 330 stores in eight 
countries. There are cur- 
rently two Daisy & Tom 
stores, in London ana Man- 
chester. although Mr , Wa1 **' 
stone has ambitious plans for 
several more superstore-sued 

outlets in leading cities. 

The entrepreneur has a rep- 
utation as a talented retailer 
and ideas man, but he does 
not have a record of running 
profitable ventures. But at the 
new company he wffi be 
flanked by two joint chief ex- 
ecutives, Alan Giles who will 
run the books division and 
Stuart McAllister, who will 
head the records business. 

WH Smith is now expected 
to start negotiations to sell its 
75 per cent of the Virgin/Our 
Price record chain. The 
remaining 26 per cent belongs 
to Richard Branson's Virgin 
Group and last summer Mr 
Branson offered £135 million, 
to take full control. The Vir- 
gin group has first option on 
any sale. 

The books and records mar- 
ket baa been facing substan- 
tial change since the ending 
of the net book agreement, 
which prevented retailers 
from discounting books, three 
years ago. Since then there 
has been a surge of sales 
through supermarkets and 
bookshops have been forced 
to target serious bookbuyers 
to offset discounting on best 
sellers. 


Labour’s statistical U-tum 


Charlotte Denny 


MrTkmaltTfl staff, indmBng thorn at this nMtanrant hi Romford, Rmw, haw bpwi thrfr wages rise PHOTXXVWH FVCHAR0 SMITH 


Coal industry unites in market lobby 


Producers and unions launch 
campaign to halt pit closures 


David Cow 

Industrial Editor 


C OAL producers, mining 
unions and MPs yester- 
day joined forces to 
press the Government to stop 
up to eight pit closures and 
the loss of thousands of jobs 
from June by guaranteeing 
coal a minimum 30 per cent 
share of the electricity gener- 
ating market 

Gas reserves could be ex- 
hausted and Britain could be- 
come a net Importer soon 


after the turn of the century. 
Professor Steve FothergflJL di- 
rector of the Coalfield Com- 
munities Campaign, said. 
“We're not asking for support 
for sentimental reasons nor 
simply to protect jobs, but be- 
cause British coal can deliver 
energy that is affordable, reli- 
able, clean and secure.” 

Prof Fothergfll said that the 
industry faced a shortfall of 
between 10 and 14 million 
tonnes a year from the end of 
June, when existing contracts 
with generators, extended 
late last year for three 


months after government in- 
tervention, ran out 

"That would mean the 
pretty immediate closure of 
six or eight large collieries. If 
the trend towards gas contin- 
ued, that would lead to an- 
other round of closures in 
2000, or shortly afterwards. 

“Left to itself the free mar- 
ket is endangering the future 
of the coal industry; it could 
eliminate it Once it's gone, 
there's no turning back: it’s 
gone for ever.” he told a West- 
minster meeting. 

In a plan tided A Market 
For Coal, the campaign ar- 
gues that the guaranteed 
minimum market for coal 
would provide a long-term 
framework, for up to 20 years. 


that would justify investing 
in new coal reserves. 

Richard Budge, chief execu- 
tive of Britain's biggest coal 
producer, RJB Mining, told 
the meeting that the Govern- 
ment’s energy review could 
take two years but ministers 
should act within two months 
— before current contracts 
run out "We need the govern- 
ment to give us a lead.” 

He added: “We could then 
be producing more coal from 
April and have no Anther pit 
closures. We have reduced 
costs by 10 per cent because of 
the efforts of the workforce in 
the last three years, and if we 
could be guaranteed' extra 
coal-burn over the next five, 
there would be no subsidy 


required, and the industry 
would be in a much more 
competitive position." 

But John Redwood, the 
shadow trade and industry 
secretary, said the Govern- 
ment's deal to extend existing 
contracts with generators by 
three months simply encour- 
aged buying rather than 
burning coal. "It means the 
collapse is going to be even 
bigger this summer." 


T HE Government yester- 
day backed away from its 
manifes to commitment to 
an independent statistical ser- 
vice In the face of resistance 
from civil servants to greater 
parliamentar y scrutin y . 

Before the election. Labour 
promised to allay public con- 
cern that statisticians' work 
is subject to political interfer- 
ence. The party repeatedly 
claimed that jobless figures 
were “fiddled” to lower the 
unemployment total. 

Full independence would 
make the Office for National 
Statistics (ONS) accountable 
to Parliament rather the 
Treasury. Yesterday, how- 
ever, Helen Liddell the junior 
Treasury minister, unveiled a 
green paper which down- 
graded fUll Independence to 
I just one of four options for the 


future of the service. Sources 
Haim that ministers such as 
Jack Straw, the Home Secre- 
tary. who were strong su- 
porters.of a fhlly independent 
service m opposition have 
done a U-turn now that they 
are In power. 

"The manifesto line has 
proved hard to Implement 
once ministers realised the 
beauty of being in control of 
their own statistics,” said 
Simon Briscoe of Nikko Bank, 
a member of the ONS's statis- 
tics users group. 

When the green paper was 
first circulated in Whitehall, 
sources say Downing Street 
sent out a letter arguing that 
there was no need to canvass 
different options and that the 
proposal to make the ONS sta- 
tutorily independent should 
be published as a white paper. 

Objections from depart- 
ments which are reluctant to 
lose control over official sta- 


tistics could result in full in- 
dependence falling off the 
a ge n da , however, when the 
consultations on what Is now 
the green paper are consid- 
ered. 

Outlining Hw difficulties, 
Ms Liddell said making the 
ONS statutorily independent 
would be the most expensive 
option, while the green paper 
-warns that it would take up 
scarce parliamentary time. 

Mr Briscoe said none of the 
other three options advanced 
could be described as making 
the ONS into an independent 
statistical service. 

The options are: strength- 
ening existing arrangements 
by delegating more .responsi- 
bility away from ministers to 
the ONS; establishing a gov- 
erning body with an indepen- 
dent chair and setting up an 
independent statistical com- 
mission to check up on the 
ONS. 


Fixed loans may 
foil the Old Lady 


Mark Minor 


I NCREASING numbers of 
home-buyers are switching 
to fixed-rate mortgages in a 
move which could eventually 
affect the way in which the 
Bank of England handles 
monetary policy. 

Traditionally house-buying 
in Britain has been financed 
by variable-rate mortgages, 
heavily influenced by the 
short-term interest rates set 
by the Bank of England. 

But with more home-buyers 
taking advantage of lower 
long-term interest rates by 
locking into fixed-rate mort- 
gages the economic impact of 
short-term rate changes could 
be blunted. 

"Borrowers are decoupling 
themselves from general in- 
terest cates, which is why the 
five interest-rate hikes im- 
posed [since last May] ... 
have had only modest effect,” 
Joe Dwyer, chairman of Brit- 
ain's biggest housebuilder, 
Wimpey. said yesterday. 

Big lenders reckon between 
SO and 70 per cent of new 
loans over the last six months 
are fixed for five years, says 
Mr Dwyer. 

Yesterday some lenders 
were coy about the figures, 
but the Halifax, Britain's big- 


gest mortgage provider, said 
that about GO per cent of new 
loans were fixed, although it 
cotdd not give a breakdown of 
the periods for which they 
were fixed. 

“If more people are taking 
out fixed-rate mortgages, then 
monetary policy is going to be 
blunter,” according to David 
Coleman, an economist at 
CIBC Wood Gundy. 

Although changes in short- 
term rates would affect the 
cost of credit-card and other 

borrowings they would have 
much less effect on home-buy- 
ers whose mortgage rate was 
fixed for several years in ad- 
vance, be noted. 

If the trend towards fixed- 
rate mortgages continues, it 
is likely to bring the financ- 
ing of the housing market in 
the UK more closely into line 
with other parts of tbe Euro- 
pean Union. 

Almost 80 per cent or mort- 
gage-lending in the UK is 
made via short-term variable 
rate loans, compared to only 
about 5 per cent in France 
and Germany, according to 
recent figures from Oxford 
Economic Forecasters. 
Greater use of fixed-rate deals 
could mean fewer complica- 
tions for the housing market 
If Britain were to sign up for 
the single currency. 


Profits slump hits 
Safeway shares 


Tony May 


S AFEWAY, the UK’s 
fourth largest super- 
market group, yesterday 
issued its second profit warn- 
ing In three months. 

Colin Smith, the group’s 
chief executive, slipped fur- 
ther in the City's good books 
— and more than £110 million 
was wiped off the stock mar- 
ket value of the company — 
after he warned that profits 
for the year were likely to toll 
by £65 million to £375 million 
as sales struggled to regain 
lost momentum. 

Analysts warned that prof- 
its were unlikely to improve 
much this year because 
Safeway is increasing sales at 
the expense of profit margins. 

The group abandoned 
merger talks with ASDA in 
September and, though the 
trading news was bad, ana- 
lysts thought the share price 
was unlikely to toll too much 
further because bid specula- 
tion would continue. 

It is difficult to see who 
would be bald enough to 
mount a bid while tbe trading 
picture is so clouded. 

A Safeway spokesman de- 
nied that investors bad called 
for Mr Smith's head, and said 
the group bad not received 


any bid approach. Mr Smith 
said the group had resolved 
the problems that formed the 
basis for the last profit warn- 
ing in November, when 
Safeway could not get stock 
on to the shelves ahead of the 
important Christmas season. 

The group was now on 
track to meet the targets on 
sales and savings it set in No- 
vember but would need to in- 
vest an extra £40 million In 
the coming year to improve 
product availability and sup- 
ply chains. 

Safeway's share of the 
£93 billion food retail market 
rose 0U per cent in 1997, com- 
pared with rises of 1.5 per 
cent by Tesco and Salis- 
bury's and Asda's l per cent 
Increase. Smaller stores are 
continuing to lose out to the 
larger chains. 

Competition will increase 
with the merger of Somerfield 
and Kwik Save, who said on 
Monday that they aim to be 
tbe number one player In the 
high street when they an- 
nounced plans for a merger to 
create the country’s fifth larg- 
est grocery chain. 

Safeway has been hurt by 
the revival in the fortunes of 
Sainsbury and is relying on 
improved service and techno- 
logical innovation to keep 
customer loyalty and sales. 


Final flicker for projectors as films are beamed in 


Chris Barrie, Media 
Business Correspondent 


T HAT most emotive of 
cinema symbols, the 
flickering projector, 
will soon be history if a 
project backed by the Euro- 
pean Commission is suc- 
cessful. Next year a consor- 
tium plans to transmit 
films directly to hundreds 
of cinema screens tn a move 
that could revolutionise the 
economics of film malting. 
According to Aerospat- 


iale, the Cyber Cinema pro- 
ject Is dose to completing 
the development of pro- 
cesses needed to scan a 
35mm film, compress it in 
digital form, and transmit 
it encoded via satellite to 
dishes at cinemas. The cin- 
ema shows the film on high 
definition video projectors. 

Aerospatiale expects the 
system to appeal to cinemas 
in small towns where audi- 
ences have traditionally 
waited np to four months to 
see the latest release. 
Sharon Reed, managing di- 


rector of special effects 
firm Framestore, said the 
combination of di gital edit- 
ing and distribution would 
transform the economics of 
the film industry. 

The system will free film 
makers from the Ugh costs 
of making hundreds of 
prints and delivering them 
around the country — the 
“cans to vans" system. 

UK film makers have ar- 
gued that the Hollywood 
film studios dominate the 
British distribution system 
and toll to promote UK 


films. However, the consor- 
tium has been unable to 
persuade a UK company to 
join it, though talks are 
said to be continuing with 
Pearson. 

The consortium includes 
Deutsche Telekom, Path* 
Cinema, Hewlett Packard 
Europe and the High Tech 
Centre at the Babelsberg 
studios In Germany. Dem- 
onstrations of the technol- 
ogy are due to begin in 
Jnne in Ireland. Italy, 
France. Germany and 
Belgium. 


Faxmmder 

Another wild 
executive luxury. 

Like the desk, 
the phone 
and the 
electric light. 


If a luxury were just something that 
helped you do your job more effectively, then 
Fa xminder would be a positive extravagance. 

By organising your faxes, it acts as a highly 
efficient, extremely discreet secretary to keep 
you in touch. It lets you go anywhere you 
choose, safe in the knowledge that any fax 
sent to your Fax minder number will be stored 
for you. Day or night 

And when you’re ready to pick your faxes 
up. you just go to your nearest fax machine 
and key in your number. 


It s confidential, because only you can 
retrieve your faxes. It’s never engaged. And 

because you only collect them in person, 
delivery is assured. 

And when you're expecting crucial faxes, 
that's hardly a luxury - it's a necessity. 


Freefone 0800 B0i 

r f° ra 

free two month 1 




Yourfax^uMn and where you want them. Fa Xmitldi 
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SPORTS NEWS 13 


Stephen Bierle yseesttieA .rT.'^.V. ..... ' . 

1^- e stralian Open champion given a rough opening ride in Battersea Park 

^°fua buffeted but unbowed 
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quality and 
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'«-> doubly hard on f ? ncent rate 
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•Mound whence 

• • at the Guardian DiS? 

began his match aeah^t - p ' 

.' David P*J5fi%tS£ 

■ aay like a man - */ 

the teeth of a gale ^ 8 to 

At any moment it seem«i 
: J Jj e turn his backS^S 

: -tohi?^?Th^ d 5l ^ uch off 

• • victory in MeltoS?ne°h* 

^ emotional toU ^d U I 
; . was to the Czech's crediUhit 
■ he overcame his mental ra- 

""fffl **$« PrinortI 7“ 
6-7 6-4. in a First-round match 
1 lasting more than two horn? 

In appreciation of the raat 'j. 

- nee crowd's diluent support 

- £ZtZ,lk ™ 6 11 does n ° 

■ It should have been much 
r.-more simple, with Korda 
: ..breaking the 24-year-old Ger- 
i man, ranked 89, to lead 6-3 in 
h - ■ the second set But just when 
.-...he needed to hold his own 
1 serve, it slipped away. 

Prinosil had good reason to 
. - t»e confident, having beaten 
XKorda in their last two meet- 
ings. The man from the Czech 
Republic kept forcing himself 
;into little skips, as if he 
needed to shake his unw illing 
body into motion. 

It is possible that he will 
... take the world No. l spot from 
' ' Pete Sampras in next week's 
■.-» rankings, but it is not a Korda 
• •. preoccupation. "I don't even 

- know how many points I 
have," he said. “If 1 mana ge to 


H 06- Bm 1 * ,aVl? 

he has^JS*! three mont hs 
hL wife 8 ?! aVeUlnB wilh 
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_ because the surroundings 

rience -ir-- i a fresh ex P e ‘ 
tK- » L.- 5 a 61-631 set-up ror 

Not eve™?" ^ centre court- 
at h? 5 ^ th,n ? »* Perfect 

mem_ .° f 3 new tou J™- 

w U but 1 waB surprised 
how many people were here." 
i i«/ ere were m °nients orsub- 

wS5 h ar H t,St 7 rrom Kor * a 

brought whoops and 
Vjhistles of delight, but Prino- 

" Uowed him to 
settle. Korda was further trou- 
bled at the beginning of the 
second tie-break, which he 
{ osl *- 2 - when what appeared 
w be three perfectly good 
serves were recorded' as lets 
ty the electronic equipment. 

Korda, who lost to Slova- 
Kia s Karol Kucera in the 
quarter- finals ur the Euro- 
pean Community Champion 
ship last week, feels he is in 
better shape than in Antwerp 
and next meets France's Ce- 
dric Pioline. who yesterday 
defeated Francisco Clavet of 
Spain 6-1. 7-6. I 

Tonight Greg Rusedski, the ' 
No. 4 seed, opens his chal- 
lenge against Marc-Kevln 
Goellner of Germany, ranked 
No. 68. The two met three 
years ago, with Rusedski win- 
ning on clay at Roland 
Garros. 

"Marc is a big server and 
can be dangerous.” said Ru- 
sedski, who has an outside 
chance of claiming the No. 1 
spot himself during the next 
two hectic weeks afler his 
tournament win in Antwerp 
last Sunday. But that is put- 



ting the cart well and truly in 

front of the horse. j Capital advance . . . the No. 1 seed Petr Korda on his way to victory over David Prinosil in London 


Racing 


BBC coverage 

attacked by 
new presenter 


GRAHAM CHADWICK 


Chris Hawkins 

C LARE BALDING, one 
month into her new job 
on television, has 
accused the BBC of "arro- 
gance and complacency” in 
its approach to racing. 

Balding. 26 , has just taken 
over from Julian Wilson as 
the BBC's racing presenter 
but is clearly not in awe of 
her position or employers, 
calling for an increase in cov- 
erage and a need to get back 
some of the Important meet- 
ings like the Chelt enham Fes- 
tival lost to Channel 4. 

“We've always had better 
audience figures than Chan- 
nel 4 and for too long I think 
we’ve sat on those figures and 
said, look we've got better fig- 
ures we should have 
everything. 

“That's complacent and 
that's arrogant I hope to 
prove over the next year that 
we have better coverage. If we 
can show ouf style of presen- 
tation is fresher and we have 
better experts then we de- 
serve to get Cheltenham back. 

"There are some Saturdays 
on Grandstand when netball 
is the lea± Racing has been 
regarded as a second-class 
sport at weekends and it 
shouldn't be. We have an in- 
credibly forward-looking pro- 
ducer in Malcolm Kemp arid a 
forward-looking head of sport 
in Bob Shennan. Z know 
they’ll listen. We are going to j 
change the way we do things I 
on betting and bring in a big 
name.” 

More fireworks are on the 
horizon. The Derby and the 
Classics are races which the 
BBC have long since given up 
but a recent report by the 
Racecourse Association 
recommends that the Epsom 
Derby should no longer be a 
‘listed event” screened only 
on terrestial television. 

This may sound like bad 
news for racing and its fans 


but is not necessarily the 

case. 

In the event of such a 
recommendation being 
adopted by the Government, 
which called for an ex- 
amination of the fiiture of all 
TV sport. United Racecourses 
would be free to sell the 
Derby to the highest bidder, a 
move which could bring in 
substantially more revenue 
than the current contract 
(due to run for another four 
years) with Channel 4. 

A departure from the ter- 
restial channels would . be 
sure to upset plenty but part 
of the deal, insisted upon by 
the race-sponsors Vodafone, 
would ensure that highlights 
were screened for all to see in 
the evening. 

Terry Barwick. head of Vo- 
dafone’s publicity department 
said: “We would be very un- 
happy if in the free-for-all 
there was no provision for 
evening highlights. But if we 
got that and the highlights 
were on during prime time in- 
stead of late evening we 
might get even better value 
for money." 

Last year’s Derby had an 
audience on Channel 4 of 3.5 
million, a figure which just 
about satisfied Vodafone. If 
Sky were to get the race, the 
live figure would drop to less 
than a million but highlights 
could push it over the five 
million mark. 

In any case Sue Ellen, man- 
aging director of United Race- 
courses, is by no means sure 
that Epsom would forsake ter- 
restial television. 

“The Derby is special and 
we would make a decision in 
the interests of everyone not 
just ourselves — we have the 
betting industry, the public 
and sponsors to consider." 
she said. "The Derby is 
propped up by various legs 
and we would have to be care- 
ful in case knocking one of 
them down meant the whole 
thing collapsed." 


Folkestone Jackpot card with form guide 
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_ CHR8 HAWKIHS TOP FORM 

“otred Image Sexton's Mmr 

1 -2.40 Court Master Cout Master 

1- 3.10 Native Player (nap) Native Ptoyer 

: 3.40 AfeviSoitll Crest 

T -f.- A.10 Tra Cea Kay Tea Coe Kay (nap) 

4.40 Fin Wr Mmi Daydramer 

Ftigffl-tanded, undulating track of lm3f with 23 rin-in. Straight 9. 

.. Going: Good [Good to Frxn In placed. * Denote binkert 

■ Long dtetanra traveHos: AJberl The Lion (2.10) & Caracol (3.40). J Nerib. Gwent, 313 
miles: Court Master p 40). Copper Cod (3.40) & Mngis. (3 40). R BucMer Dmset, 137 mies. 
r . Sewn day win ne rs 4.40 Fighting Timas. 

Btintared first time: 2.40 Verde Luo; 3.10 Bracksnheattv. 3.40 Cttety Chetfla, Gounsy 
.... Tarquin: 4.40 Harttoah. Vkonxfc 4.40 Fighting Tines. 

figures In brackets after horae's name derate toys since last outiig. 

' ^ STANFORD SELLING HANDICAP HURDLE 

4wa l W2m If 110yds £1,772 (20 Oedared) 

Wl 5MI1P Hewer* WraBqdfltelWJfl Bar 5 -IJmd ICra te B* V 

10Z C63UD1 arataBPra»(D)BH0O9es8-ll'1l ■ Danrady SB 

— 1B3 012W) Mm BraltefriaroitoiL Jwel 10-11-1 Mr Edgar Byrne (7) * ID 

tM 0-03* Se«tartl«immiBF)1MJms 6-11-0 1 Mtewiiiee*M» 

MS UP-ffiO Ztali |5) PIMg 6-10-13 J B Kmadagb 80 

108 h 6 imop DwHtcurawenjjanraia-io-iz k.--* 1 ?* b 

107 aWXIP IKBfcaa (28) fl CW*s7-10-U Mrs WWW — 

MM 42P-54 nme4lnaH»HJCF«M»Ml)-g J CMy It 

MB ShO/V MBBramftlHfcs Itt-IM »* ■ terteer* — 

1M rm> Krad fl« A Cute 6-10-0 -AW* 5 

111 6« Bwarwta Hoc* fl3)RStayson 7-10-7 P 59 

IU snees m»b» wOMJfarait-io-/ — » 

113 omi Hraraerwpsj 6 McCwl 8-10-6..- OJMdhlf — 

1J4 00W33 A WLfi 76 

115 CP6« CeffleLMCTraRrtadB-ll)-: - — 

IIS O5P00 BMg (M| ST mow 6-10-1 1 jtirara* » 

117 P040H6 3rtT»lteBJ**e-1M- * 8 83 

TIB Off' Draft B**(3S)D03re» 5-1 0-0 * ““■ — 

ns fflW WwKri Htetarite ^-yH 1 . “ 

120 BMB»TBWPMJlltel»-104) HcM WwiiM W — 

a.; omi 9 P*i 6-1 Hwmra 7-1 Uega nd. Smufi Mhv. B-l haw Gofl DWnand. BW. 10-1 
n^dart Bw ir-T Zett, P»*nsJ Ina^ 

. —Q. n* Umrtny «ntacftnn 2 ai ted «piad*ii Ha wm W. a> ala. M d B. Z tehnfl 
K U^U as tej3p yrM Bera na B 3 » Wg” 


RHW EBBE - Bn«aMb Premno*. noatas. fed 3 M ivd 2 nl. mUr U artn. Zpd at IT. lfl Dcnoa 
Brlgti Ram? M FnM a* a nor h& COSO lblh» Plwr itiirhey 41ft. ewry dance TOBMca w ? flft bbUb 
loqwfcffl. 2nd oM6 101 MlMd tel CUM! ■ Fontad Zn 3 no* td. Gd Rtaab Held ap. batemr ffh. me 
nraer. 4B d 23. ZB bdn) MJer Rqd ri Warn** 2n M not nd. Gd FiaataMd Heartwr appnaAig 2 cu. 
dnsw Wmer Apoacwg Kd no npezloa. M d 13. M oelW IbmW * Fetaam 2m II mm hit &FSL 
Bob h Die Skr SM Wan HnMM tei. mn nBfcneO. aM o*. Ui el & Ml MM MrataMO Irec 1M M 
3a m ML Sn. iMtaira Tmdlc urn pmtieiii an. diwn Mom 7iun> pea km 2 oul 5V cMB iff 

l«<W Brona d a CaKU' 2n 41 nw hdL S8. Mtarartr liaOail tnam. one paoa iwi 2 at. in rt 12. 131 
Mind Wttttig H UOikd 3h mm U. Sd-Fm. MIwk Hater ff out a* pice M 2L 4M M 15, 3 Mind 
ftepeal Bto « Lngfcti 2m na lure Ml G4-SS. 

O Af \ DBDOHHnY HANDICAP HURDLE 

W«*tW2m 6( 1 1 Dyds E2.42? (13 dectared) 


SB 45M£ Hoiyal Bwpart (IS} H Partar Ti— 12-fl B CUta Q) — 

507 2M-1 Sanestraneal(l7)T>K9-12-B — THteP) B7 

m W311 Sjpakteg BUv (If) Ms S Udoran IJMW) ANfctnw (7) H 

SB 512P- Tangnfbn Jrt»wwfld8-1Z-8_ _G Befera (7) — 

510 122-21 TeaCW Xqr (10| Cffing 8-13-B A t — bm «•» 

511 JPlA-F lBMn«wmsiM7-1MI A Wan m — 

90 113-31 Mv An (MlkkiGGMm 0-12-3 Mte S ewMea H) n 

SeffloifT-l anwfB, 4-1 rat Anj. 6-1 RMnchsefc. Sparting ffekr. 6-1 Tee Cn toy. tH Saw Stotorew. 14- 1 
BMuttBoUte 


TUNYPALET 


top rant 


RMMeUK- B arai O BalMeiWortl.lOMiraTteW* 
W Wwi gamM ittr « Ik 3ri In na ww ftr WM Sag a l 


atlMM 3ni matt 

in tei 41 laindi, 


Sd. Purl DaMn 
tedwefc: Ms ar 


fVSm 6( 1 1 0yds £2,42? (13 deefared) 

025205 Joan IUd (14 (H R OVuian S-1 1-10 

311400 Mart S*K1 M PS) S MbOw\T-H^i 

4-6lff Cheeky Oman (OJ) GUtan 6-11-5 ... 

1M1232 Mtawntfifl P»l McGownMI-l 

1-2221 Carawl (Ml (6)41*11*9-11-2 

44-053 Hratta n 6M f7) IP J Umo 11-11-1 

40 556 Manga 140) (CHI G titttort 10-11-1 

■22062 C0UjtTjTewA®roHtttl*s&-1C>-73 

03«M SOwan (a ®)D O'Brien fr-io-fl 

1STO Copper mm « Rtattr8-1M 

40UP60 SBwgtteriMnimnJMOBS-lD-6 

iwan Mhertunnamini-io-o 

/5WD 6raQaq(HV^L JewaiD-iIHl 

3-1 Maoonl.5-1 Laawt &-1 Qxray Imjan. 8-1 MS Sol I. >ta*i 


■ A HtaganM « 

teUmEi* n 

_ ■ BaUeiir (7) * 87 

BJotram* BB 

... IS S Dnrt fi)«* 

BFsaeoo 88 

__..C IIOMUr (7) BT 

R DMNdr* BB 

.__?■* S 

BPOMO 75 

IIMl* 82 

::.VS 5 

■ Sm Sttam i0-i Jgttl 


FORM an - JnHMr pmnran in) makened 13*. MM ol. 5H ol 12. wl bWW Hind Wrai U Udni 
3* nor ch. G4 Mterat hnrtnBm. tal 5ft. rttlen jrawOwn 2 WL taedefl new feCO. a«J d 16. S MM 
(’ftBos a Ajcrt tei 41 COM top M Cel nil Atari SoB I Ok ai prartM to Ov Hi ol 16. Mn 21 L Cow* 
Alnaje prmnn. Hd appraurtw 3 <*A drtwn cu wn a Fpmel 2m 21 lw ML Gd neMng Cora On Penny Or ■ 


CHHUeni ao 4fpoaiw»ij<**. GoTn, bortog 11» Mrartar Or O. Soort SHmeefc ten a Oomrtwe 3a 
pott-rwmn OFFm. teoao GSrtrt2«n b» i L Bpafelag Bttfea ten a tei pdbho-kM. Ga-im teraa 

Oadwg Uu ty a tee Cm Kay Wm a Twettne tei pgH-kHnK Grtfm, bsadu Cmtoai Lair by It 
TaneaRoME »1 awM tato tel B 5T. thml bam Hh Mi Mto 9ft tel vten MS *e lOtun race non 
t* UdBH] nun ■ UngUI Jn Inter di 60 Pate Ana hens F* Itai SOwig to pan-bntec Wn.’, 
bBnfcg Tte rtUp b» iW. 

JL V /\DAWD BBkg NOVICE HAMPICAP HUBPLE 

•fsrtvzra if 1 f 0yds £2,136-09 dBdared) 


l (B1) DMtans 6-11-10 . 
3$ 6 L Moore 5-11-7 ... 


«Il wim riia nm nf mi i« i» an i» mn ii i i|»n ? mi r«i m. id ri 1*1 miirtuHiwar rrnu n 
UnghM 2m 31 nop U lid FHwgte 1W Mer. tad tei unH 3 oA netemd 2 ouL 5tt M I5i 231 MWI 
loopeiDa a KemoM 3«i hap ht SB. CaortnrTaqMa todwr «*. ud ridden apamOOg W. M M. Iradu 
nw Inst 2nl d ii. m taeUnd )ta>to rt PWTptt 2a 41 Map ml, 60, «* Srann W 5*. ttttei Sh. sever 
near b Oarage. 4* ol 11. Hi ia 

A_ 4 /NTHTIHTbBJ WAlDHf HLWTHTS' CHASE (Anatwiir Rktere) 

1 l/Zm 5t £1 .067 02 declared) 


04-UFF ore SGrapffnDWrant 6-11-10 Mr Edpr Bine fl) 

6034 (>n*«*MWp- S L Moore 5-11-7 R JoteRgai 

5664 Be-WrtlonKSDw 5-11-r A Mwm 

404 68 BanHoafe (IMliv Aten* 5-11-3 : C Mm 

MSD0 BeUlaa|wRI7SUHn5-ii-3 ■ A nqnlt 

HanBaram (»■»«) m us Liayn 5 - 11-1 ■ Straw* 

40050 BrabmrentlifcFtatwig-iO-li A brae (7) 

006 DntenrLtewmEUarae5-10-7 ..JR Knarti 

OKU I1pfe0» Tim m (Tib «HD)Ctertli 6-10-7 VSWWyV 

IWf Wwra w iHS TOR Mae 7-10-3 A tedy (7) 

6P60 S«rtiiwrt(W)Ji«ta 5-10-3 N tMUMbr (7) 

1P-6PP Hortitad (Zlfl iOtGfcs 7-10-3 — nr S Barack n 

wra UMterwtarasnaTAatR 7-10-2 I HHraeS 

W0 Lni Stay M mm &- 10-1 I IMH 


W5& CompranW Lady nte)H bits 8-104) 

/OOfl* Emm MWD Moms 7-10-0 I 

00040 1 KedOr 6-10-0 J Raid 





9* 0005-3 

SB WIZ* 

m 420Q1 

SM 352P-1 

se oum 


I— 12— B J 

PI 

RfM* 

_C' 

Tib 


fff-8 Pranian Eopa (HQ k Safer 6-10-0 W VMW (T) — 

BrtteK 5-1 EMU Lana 6-1 Dnntaanr. Ftfrtng Taaos, 7-1 HUrtnA F«n 6a*. 8-1 Eb-OMtau. 10-1 
tWHUamn 

RMCUDE-nifiDiawiHetfif. UBken waBimactafl2aA«ert^affiiminBtet 4ftol9.31IMni 
MOalgir Ai afltosor 2m «( nwhd GO Ba-Tto-MMc Led 4b. soon cfca. taeitaJ im 3 am. lun rtahL am 
traen. 491 ol 1R 20 tram Ernes VMra a Wntt 2n 31 nm bap ML BL Bartftxrtt Wd rittr 3 cm 


stand IWalw Owce at Saabw tei 61 ra lap hfc. Gd 6aU 
Matancd aopmteng bat. sei d 15. iVMwocncoiaiFinMl 


2.20 Khute Groovy EwrfiDRo 

2.50 BerytewnCnt^ ftektaHter 

3.20 SwtaaQHVtet Baring Qmrial 

350 CnwCunn TftnlM 

A2D Coefrawn Lady Corrtvawn Lady 

4.50 Bahamian KnigH Babrarira Knigbt 

Undtiating. sharp. Wt-handsd circuit oflltai wRh ZOOjrfc tun-in. 

Gotag: Good D Urn. * Denotes bflnkere. 

Long dtetenra tearaBan: Ever Smta (2-20). BaryCum (2 50) & Bahamian Knight (4^0). M 
P|je. Devon, 31G mBes. 

Seven, day wtennx: Z20 ftmtevedra 4 3.20 Siring Ouutet 

.Bunkered test ten: 4J0 Batnnten KitighL Vtotnd: 2L50 Meg's Memory)) --»r;. 

O OOSTAfiLCT HACING HANDICAP HURDLE 

mmmnM 3m 3f ii 0yds £2,373 (7 declared) 

II F3P57 Bor SO* MMFbB 11-12-0 A f He£oi*a« 

2 51146 Mnta&wvy Oh ra I Rnk 9-1M _iran* D 

3 40656 rararOfThi tack K> J Uadteff-KFB lLlJtj. E taricrapffvy BB 

.4 . . 460451 FBOteveraN TO >4 (RKHraii $-10^3 _ C VkCtnmi, * 

S ?44Tf bin Sta (Bllkfc* JwnnIT-l 0-0 TO* J Warn*! 0 B 

i a arcs? i vn ai rmti piA fe) p Socbhoi io-hm> — stem fo n 

7 P0-000 Mr TO mvnanvm 10-10-0 R TOra R 71 

Bette 62 Ever Smte. 3-1 Portnedm. 4-1 Khda Omy. DMcobB. S-1 Mafler Of The Itodk. 12-1 Mriwn 
SBrTS-l Kt 

2 CAIUniY LANE MBIORIAL HANDICAP HURDU 

■W2m if £2.863 [7 declared) 


Wolverhampton all-weather card 


Lai in n ta. wrionad aaMrtOB 2 «A tea d ?■ 2ao^tad 



2 GROUSE MAIDEN STAKES 

*Wv7l £3,724 (9 dedared) 


2 0 PARTRIDGE CLAOflNG STAKES 

■WV7I £2,085 (6 declared) 



EnnteaL 10-1 Urtslia Tiwba. MAKM iM 


iJ V7f £2,085 {6 declared) 

0-0515 Danes (7) D)) E Attn MM C 

13001/ SSW(SB«)BJ£m 5-8-13 

6-2113 HteSmrt«WWmmTOPb«re4-B-12 A TO 

OpHOI P 

3-1014 ontteOSJI& i^HTiMerM-fl bm 

2WJB1 IHtotey («IW^ fiWWml 5-8-8 

11-4 3gg75 lanm. Vi Eta mn. M Mb Spqtem. Kbgdipftef. W (Wen, M-i U-ta-lteiT 


WOODCOCK HANDICAP 
WBWim4f£8,D9i {B declared) 

1131 /4611 Thwd u aeraS) (Band 8 taw 5-10-1 ... 

20 m3i3«roTOroTO«om( H ? KBW ®7- 9 - 12 

4 (lj 00S61 tetepjfBI’Uinai 5-9-9 

5(0 B035ff/)rtcCiite(tt(9WnCosp»7-«^ 

B|7) 22263 J8oataRgte(9)tts5iai¥Wi5-M 


.AHcCv^fq 89 

A Part BS 

— _ II Nnw ar — 
C Taign (3) 80 


Results 


COMMENI*" 1 

771 

772 


results 

781 

SEDGEFIELD ''' 782 

FOLKESTONE ii t 783 

WOIVERHAMPTON ^ ^ ^ 

ALL COOR5ES CCWiMEMTAR^ ^ 222 790 
AU. COURSES RESULTS ^ ^ m m rtra. EC2A <PJ- 

2MJ uardian^wrERAcnvE 


DONCASTER 

3.00 (9n fldyria Hrit> 1, BXJBLTON 
BOVERBCN, ffory Lytrtfl (50-1): % d»B- 
btate Prkta jib- 1 j; 3, etaranoa SOek 
(14-1). l3-efuvPomniBSoc»et2Dran.8,2K 
\B MoHtashra0)TMt C1PB.10; ElflGO. 23.70. 
E3.70. Dual P £633.70. Trio: B647.70. CSF: 
£842.35. 

ZAO Om Cfeh 1, OI1AHQC COURT, A P 
McCoy (3-1 fa*}: a, Motoqiia (7-?r. X UP 
For I taMma 16-11 12 ran IX 3& (inn 
WIRIaim) Tom: £3.50. £220 OA. CiJO. 
Dual F: E6.40. Trio: Cilia CSF: E12-37. 
MOffn 110yd* Hrital! 1, MOMMUM* 
PBOtCB, n wmiamnon f6— » iwl: 2. ftefctr 
Stan 11B-1). 3, Worm Drab Ttaoa* 
(B-l). 8 ran. 1, &. film veflerts wnuama) 


Ton: £2.60: £1.10. £3.40, C3.00. Dual F: 
£30/10. CSF: £22.70. Tricast: £151.38. 

(2m 3f 1 lOytla Ch)i 1, (UJUUMO- 
I UTZ, A P McCoy (5-2 lav); 8, Draart Bnnra 
(9-2); a, Jtaa Joy RIM). 11 ran, M. 5. (P 
Danon)TotBT£3JSO:£iAQ, £3.00. £5^0. Dual 
F: £10J0. Trio: E90.20. CSF: £13^9. TrlcAU 
Cl 75.37. NR: AhMJaytMS. 
4dOO(2R>4Wfkda}(1,DOV0BlS,QBrari- 
hey(25-1r.S.latedS»rtra(y(2-1Jt-tav}; 
a, SSrar Wmter (9-2). 2-1 (Wav Darcy. 9 
ran. X. 2X. (Mis DMamejTow C37.10: E5.10. 
fl.ia Cl B0. Dual F: £50.00. Trio- £108.70. 
CSF: £7451 

UO C*m » f fOyda CtQ; 1, LOBSTER 
COTTAOE, Mr ft Wakley (S-2f. S. ITOte 
(IB-lh a, Juke Box Stay (13-2). 64 lev 
Radml'a Owen. 7 ran. S, shd. (K Galley) 

Tote: B4jy):C2JD,£4J0. Dual F: £3530. CSF: 
£3575 

S-00 GhB t^Oyrirtte t. e&TMBBML 
BELLE, Q Lee (7-2); £. Iraw WMlan fll-4 
tail]: 3, Frouty U*M (10-1). 17 ran. 2. 1*. 


fm** 


7IS 1-1121 GnmmttaKD) wruor 6-8-« j Btatao 

8151 10661 Smart (7) (HQ PC* 4^-1 M CM 

frtlte <-7 VeramMi. frwrasw ^-£ Ttrortvwfe W pxasku. 6-1 Smw Boj, 6-1 tfcjN Crtj. 


O O A JAY HANDICAP 

R#teO\J 5t £6,775 (8 dec 


Jt PHEASANT SELLING STAKES 

TeWWIm 100yds £1,738 llOcfsciare 


AaVV7l £3,724 (9 declared} 

.1(9 05- 324 fapnpjWat® 4-9-7 D Bra new R» H 

3(7) 6 tapwW tart (205) JQSBra 3-8-9 Deal Ndtama — 

affl uoooo lamine BP Ewns 3-8-8 — A WCartkr CR * — 

8(41 3362? BtriraptetB) TOM Own 3-B-8 A Bad^teW 

frfl 64- FralWnSnHM3-fr-4 ■fotrina 88 

7 IX * La»r Jan fllJTtoflCton 3-8-4 — . 8 nmen — 

Bfi) (i Smart (13) aMPtesm 3-64 S Saodaia — 

OtW SupacTOtaHsfli{114 JEaflris^fl-4 J Ettarak 88 

BaTO$ 11-4 smng rag. 3-1 Fear Ndl 4-1 Fapu 9-2 Spoil B-i Led) tea 16-1 tei amoral Court. 


1 m 1 00yds £1 ,738 110 deefaretfl 

5eararay(i2)ffl|nK Burn 5-9-13 D I 


01363 Trrtu tei 
80*0 Ceric SB (B 
63242 LocfeSRpaf' 
5B50M MuririGn 
A te ri ran 
05060 BBteCw 
0HM0 tedavan 
01W MtffQifh 
20106- FUnctatl 
012-4 0perrile(l1 


(12) (q(D)K Burn 5-9-13 D Haflaed 83 

nWJftara 7-9-8 .A Puri (5) — 

WntORHitacIwad 5-9-8 V Rjta « 

irinmn Its SVMon 8-9-8 S Bhftmrtb 81 

1 W)U Buroiri 7-9-3 S Capp fS) — 

uphnftaart B-O-3 CMtar|3)* — 

IBlsnin 3-8-3 — ? Dot W II 

nTOUMnkn6-B-3 - I Mra-ArtM 

3-8-3 A BcOriky B 82 

l)(QpGarrt 3-7-12 JQrim+ 88 


Betaw 7-2 La* Site. *-1 Softer. Mffor.Srl lActfi tetri. Opsartc. B-1 Babdao. M Tfctei 


A. O/lSmPEHANDtCAP3Y0 

*hwim II 79yds £4.811 (4 declared) 

im 041 RTOflvta (IfiM Jotnmi 9-7 Pro HeKeera L> , , 

2(4) 06231 rite Mrtatfi pact®) PtefeB 9-3 e Under g BBO ’ 

30 6022-1 teriBj»«§*3mt9-a HI 8)5 86 \ 

4B 0606 IraMn (S) H UteUgn 7-11 — G BanfrtBO 84 J * 

bbupt; ii-< Rne atooi 5-2 fin ham. smh. b-i iraWn. 


(Mrs Hevaieyt T: J3.S0. ELOO. £2.70, C4.30. 
DF:C14«. Trio: £77.30 CSF: £1352. 
JACKPOT] Not won E23JMB carried over 
PLACNPOTr £3^83.30 QUAD POT: £2330 

UNQFIELD 

1.1S(1ni4f)t1,OUta7 ARCH, A Nlchofls 
(3-1):*, IM (7-2): 3,MflMCRy (2-1 la*). 
4 ran. X, Z (W Muir) To»; £3.00. Dual F: 
C7.70.Ca>C11.73. 

1j4S(lB2f)i 1, FAILED TO HIT, A Mo- 
Carthy (9-4 Eav); 2, Xearo (lv-4): 3, Ararat 
(IJ-l LB ran. 1. T. (N Uttmoiten) Tote: C2-W: 
Cl .40. Ei.ia £2«. Dual F: M^O. Trio: 
C13.80.CSP.C8J8. 

2.10 Cm 1, mss SKYE, R Flrench (»-£!: 
2, Astral Invader ( 16-1 ): S, Uft Boy (5-1)- 
EvanalavCtialue. 9 ran. TX. Z. (T Naugmon) 
Tots, eajtc Cl. 10. £4 J0. C220. Dual P 
C85J0. Trio: E33JB. CSF: £86.07. 
a^B |7I>| i. NOV* Wttm, K Fallon (6-4 
lav): *. tepM'iB Oranadtar (10-t): X 


Panrtjr Qomb (5-2). Bran. X, It (Mb® Gay 
Kalleway) Tote: O.B0: n.tO. £3J0. Cl.iO 
Dual F: C11 .70. Trio: C19.00 CSF: C17JJ4. 
a. 15 dm 2f> 1, DIAMOND FLAME, C 
Lowttwr (5-2): 2. HarragiB (Evans lav): X 
FlnaimH (9-1). 5 ran. ii. 2. (P Harris) Tote: 
£2.70; £220. El.m Dual F: £4.10. CSF. £SJ7. 
X45 tin* 1, QBMUS, P Doe (11-4): X, 
ftnln iml (6-4 In): S, Bmrti On Mm 120-1). 
5 ran Jt 4. (S Dow) Tore: £3.80: £2 4a £1.10. 
Dual F: C2.B0. CSF: £8.76. 

4.16 (tifk 1, POBOOTrtNTtMat, N Car- 
list* (8-1): Eta'll SMna (7-4 tavt: X 
Sim To Drain (9-1). 11 ran.Shhd.h<L (K 
Ivory) Tata : EBRO; £2.00, Cl Aft CZm. Dual F: 
£11 JO, Trio: £40 » CSF- C20.43. TrteasC 
£88.06. 

<L46 (Im 2f> 1, SHANCHAI La,DHoL 
landlEM-tav); a, TtamgMfullCjM*(B-1); 6, 
Mow FTaneMaa (14-1). 8 ran. Nk, IK. (M 
Fetnorflon-Godiay) Tors: E2J0; njo, 
£320. E3J0. Dual F: £1820. CSF: £23.48. 
PLACKPOTi £33.60. QUADPOT: £5.60. 


P McCoy M 
Unrated K 

TEky* M 


M«MW5I £6.775 (8 declared) 

1(9 5152« FtaltepajEApMdnbfr-'va-O Matei U 
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5(71 5605-3 Tferi Han Agate t^| (pi SCVtera 6-8-6 IWOMir 87 

BU 26«4 BrraiftBtenTO.K«J£y«4-8-« RLapphi* M 

70 S64-4 Twtawro PEnaw 6-7-13 J mm M 

■ P OODCKI S^Aml Draw (48) (D) J Hananm 5-7-10 i Lara B 

Brite 11-4 Taw To f%. 3-1 DouUa-0. 7-2 OrarOeo. 11-21tal Iten Agra. 7-1 As tee. S-i teug be. 

14-1 Biuai Franr in te*n) ten 


1 H34F1 faktaBbafe-n (7te eri (ED) BBteoo 6-12*3 C HcOmnck ea Mo 

2 13765 ftaGtarttariten A jLOChmd 8-11-2 ITOADnM 8 t 

3 232131 Bnrtte»Pfct»)NPta4-1V0 k V McCoy M 

4 5TO14 CnplTOta pa (BfiO Smwfr-lD-11 A Unrated V 

5 45-45B ItepTHnray (17) Aterm 5-1 0-7 TEky* M 

b mni/ BteBradraOTteNsrai 8-16-6 j ara — 

7 54 5SP PlririUy M- (pfiOteav 5-10-0 E taatmri ffl 83 

I Britan^ tetei 1-4 Mate. 9-2 Bogattangm 8-1 tedUmoy. 12-1 BnrtteBtateif>-i 

And Outa*. 25-1 (VIJUj W 

0 TATTHISALLS MARES NOVICE CHASE 

«ln£V2m 5f £3,522 (8 dectarad) 

1 . -f6621 tarn R ratet BWTtevi^tata 8-1 1-3 C UmRiOte 

-2 BJ126- ■tarttraaJDMmitaHIWtalO-iVO Ik 0 HM p) 81 

3 44RJ04 RMrFMkigi TO Mb Dltsmon 6-10-10 B Stony — 

4 -5F4TP tea PririMDumO 9-10-10 J Buka IB 

6 W13 Wfcm TON OteBtav 8-16-10 C MeCemrak R 81 

8 U5P-4 IMatandl EriSm (in Its A HaugMon 7-16-10 — J terte - 

7 -324PF Bm** Orat (E) T ElhtinMm 8-70-ia IMr 78 

> W550 Ihe TORT BM TOP MonWhT-1 0-10 A Dote — 

BeflUp: 8-11 teg QuaneL 7-2 Omib Ouk 5-1 KMngea IB-1 Fker FWW 20-1 Mhp Ora. 


3 EAALAH HHtRffiAH H9AQH1AL HANDICAP CHASE 

ivVZm 5f £3,444 (5 declared) 

f 533321 TOM TOta fitf (TOMB* 12-11-10 A OcUk M 

2 Win itaTira M HUran fr-ivi R teat •« 

3 -142G3 Vri da Ran (tetCQ) D {MB 9-10-11 A Itantea RZ 

4 SBrtPS Zrataaar (22) W Stem 7-10-6 P TOfeeny M 

G F3-P5P CnraM Bmv (fl) BEfem 10-10-5 C HcCmnaA (5)* — 

nm—y 1 Via tee Cmn. 5-2 Ita Ita. 7-2 W De Ram 10-1 Znhner. 25-1 CnmW Home 


J§ AflSOUTlf DURHAM MA1DB4 HUNTHtS’ CHASE (Amateur Rhlera) 

HhuroMam 5f £1,631 (15 deefared) 

T 313-56 Adtektin(|BHi8lfanr4Ma < 8-l2-0 Hm L Hamer g M 

2 ZDff to ArinTO INTO tmteKuram 7-12-0 itaPBrawQ — 

s 5ffl>- DlmqraasJWm 10-12-8 s Rtea aa W — 


OtaaratZTGSJlWfani 10-164) -* 

432P41 Briraeto TOM Ewa 11-1M ——I ■ 

W401S EariBny osjj HnAUatead n-16-0 Mm A 

pit-si H»r» PTOtmaTL oms n-rz-o 

IF-P10 Jadr DMld Ha J Comal 6-13-0 J ■ 

1- JBrt A Kk| PTO Nca C Bk*rinwl . 7 ^ ' . — ----- • - 

W-R4 Dm CMta (IN Vltaipjtn 10-13-0 — 

6P46-P PentenllMflO) ten Lite 9-13-0 Mm T 


. ADsota m* — 

6 Iran (7) 82 


TL Jams 11-12-0 

J Comvri 6-12-0 — 


2&W Private Jat (K 
FHJ42- Beraltemr 
45B-U4 BaartwPlat 
22-623 CnrtaradLii 
URP00 liKria(ifl)i 


)IAten6-12-P 0 O NAtera B — 

OTA Dktera 8-12-0 A fJ rtar « 71 

ktaEnrare»8-ii-8 - T J taiy 0 — 

(jO W n?*»T 6-1 V-9 B R talar (OteM 


k IBP 00 Iai*rii(ra)((i4fai9-n-e rw»b bi 

BrtflajF 7-2 Cntan Lady. 4-1 HaR Pita. 5-1 Itari Brim. 7-1 Anraon. Datarae. 8-1 Jack Tha Tl 12-1 
Bamboo Pie 


Jg STANLEY RACING NOWCE HURDLE 

“mJw2ni if £2,530 (13 dolared) 



JUteta 6-11-4 

(IttUPUe 5-11-4 

SLtasNB-11-4 


Otai F1KR1N L tatel B-11-4 
s -0000 ONkWteTOmiDLTOB-ll-f- 
033P Bite D i aihra t«l B am 5-11-4 
60 RlpW>tetoaBTOJSMw7'1W 
00 Iraki Una ti§S IMlrwl 5-11-4 
>-5642 Dteta tam fMHteimd 5-11-4 
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■ 2-5642 Dklte U wi (MB M tenmd 5-11-4 

8 W-40 Hr B dTO mm KU&1 6-11-4 

IB 0® TO dale Ctara TOC 6W5-11H 

tl 26000 S*BtaTOTOJHBWdJd»Wi5-11-4 — 

12 (E Ite W Ha ul TOM BWN S-10-13 

IS tttaltaNtaKk pi) W9mr 4-16-8 

BeUag: 2-6 Baturin KnlgtA. 7-1 MefenisaL 12-1 Doa> Baku. 26-1 H 


COURSE SPECMUSrS 


M fire S tawlSl I Trctaa 
JRJstei 



K JAu — 
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E f«*TO — — 
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B Kray — 

A Dottte 71 

S Tutor Q - 
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IA fire % Lewi Si 

15 134 112 «L53 

13 81 213 45? 

t3 SO 163 *413 

10 130 7.73 -74J0 

7 34 20.5 -*1150 

5 13 38-5 <4000 

5 58 066 -3237 


Trainer watch 
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Fto^RwwLRJwlaisBnPBriM.SoiiriSiraireitlteSBkanatoTlTOSwrtJnoBbta.NlfcndenMio 

Ma S MAnian: Tmip*. 0 Showxt k J tkmeamd: 4.40 MarieKL U LanpaiBD JtaGtes. 
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Football 

ian Ross on a significant setback for England’s World Cup options and Liverpool’s championship chase 


Fowler out for rest of season 


A nother shadow 
was cast over Eng- 
land's preparations 
for this summer's 
World Cup finals in France 
when Robbie Fowler was yes- 
terday told that he would not 
play again this season. 

The 22-year-old Liverpool 
striker tore medial ligaments 
in his left knee and sustained 
cartilage damage when he fell 
heavily after an accidental 
collision with Everton's Nor- 
wegian goalkeeper Thomas 
Myhre late in the Merseyside 
derby at Anfield on Monday 
night 

He attempted to play on as 
Liverpool chased a win that 
would have rekindled their 
Premiership title hopes, but 
was forced to limp away to 
the treatment room shortly 
before the final whistle and 
later left the ground on 
crutches. 

Yesterday he was in a 
Droitwich clinic awaiting a 
specialist's opinion an what 
surgery he would need, and 
when. At first it bad been 
feared that Fowler Cared per- 
haps 12 months out of senior 
football with a cruciate liga- 
ment Injury. 

Happily this is not the case, 
but it is unlikely that Liver- 
pool’s senior goalscorer will 
be able to resume even light 
training before midsummer, 
and the England coach Glenn 
Hoddle has been advised that 
Fowler will still be some way 
from hill fitness when the 
World Cup opens in Paris on 
June 10. 

“This is bitterly disappoint- 
ing news for Robbie, for us 
and for England," said the 
Liverpool manager Roy 
Evans. “Although he has not 
enjoyed the best of form In 
recent weeks, I thought he ac- 
tually looked a good deal 
sharper against Everton. 

"He was injured trying to 
win the balL It was a brave 
challenge but that is what 1 


have come to expect of him. 
This could hardly have come 
at a worse time for us because 
we already have a very 
lengthy casualty list" 

Indeed, with his German In- 
ternational Karlheinz RxetHe 
sidelined because of an ankle 
injury. Evans may well de- 
cide to move Into the market 
to secure a replacement for 
Fowler before next month’s 
annual transfer deadline. 

There might be more bad 
news for Liverpool and Eng- 
land later in the week, con- 
cerning Jamie Redknapp. The 
midfielder has been unlucky 
with injuries and collected 
another on Monday, an ankle 
knock whose severity cannot 
be assessed fully until the 
swelling has gone down. 

Although Fowler was omit- 
ted both from England's foil 
and B squads for the friendly 
internationals against Chile 
this month, his consistency 
since establishing himself in 
Liverpool's first team four 
years ago made him a leading 
contender for Hoddle's 23- 
man squad for France. 

Arsenal's Ian Wright 
recently had knee surgery 
and Tottenham Hotspur’s Les 
Ferdinand is similarly bedev- 
illed by injuries and inconsis- 
tent Rum. 

The probable loss of Fowler 
too opens up the intriguing 
possibility of Hoddle offering 
the olive branch of reconcilia- 
tion to Chris Sutton, the 
Blackburn Rovers forward 
whose international career 
was placed In cold storage 
when he refused to play in the 
B against Chile after 
failing to win a place in the 
senior pooL 

Other strikers who may 
well profit from Fowler’s mis- 
fortune when Hoddle comes 
to order the travel tickets are 
Middlesbrough’s Paul Merson 
and the Coventry City pair 
Dion Dublin and Darren 
Huckerby. 



Rough on Robbie. . -knee and cartilage injuries mean that Fowler is unlikely to be match-fit In June «chardvb«sal 


First Division 


Reading 3, Manchester City 0 

Asaba makes 
Royle suffer 


Trevor Haytett 


T HREE goals, two in the 
first half, condemned 
Manchester City to the 
second defeat of their new 
manager’s reign last night, a 
much better one for the 
Royals than for Joe Royle. 
Reading won themselves 
valuable breathing space but 
City remain in the bottom 
three. 

Georgi Kirikladze, a multi- 
mill ion- pound transfer- in- 
waiting, was injured but now 
Peter Beardsley was on hand. 
A Frank Clark loan signing 
before the latest managerial 
turnaround at Maine Road. 
Beardsley took over the play- 
making role and in the open- 
ing minute he slipped Uwe 
Rosier in for a chance that 
Nicky Hammond did well to 
keep out. 

Yet when Reading went on 
the counter-attack the City 
defence appeared even more 
fragile and after eight min- 
utes the home side were cele- 
brating a goal. Carl Asaba 
must have been surprised at 
room afforded him as he gath- 
ered Jason Bowen's low pass 
before executing a swift turn 
and shot- Tommy Wright got 


to the ball but could not bold 
it and Lee Hodges turned it 
over the line. 

Rosier spurned two more 
openings before Reading 
scored again, First he made a 
wild thrash at Kit Symons's 
hopeful long ball and then he 
aimed too high with a header 
from Michael Brown's cross 
that he should really have 
kept down. 

These misses reminded 
Reading that they would need 
a second goal, and Ray 
Houghton obliged on the half- 
hour with a purposeful strike 
from just inside the penalty 
area that did full justice to a 
smart build-up Involving 
Asaba and Martin Williams. 

After an hour City threw on 
Paul Dickov to give them- 
selves an extra attacker, but 
found their best efforts con- 
founded by a defence vigi- 
lantly marshalled by Gareth 
Davies and Linvoy Primus, 
and a late shot from Asaba 
compounded their misery. 

Handing (4-*-2)-. Hammond: 6ooi». 
Davie*. Primus, Legg: Bowen. Partonson. 
Hougwon. Hodge* (Lovell. Aaaoa. 

Williams. 


Hiii*h«sHr City (3-4-1-31: Wright: 
Symons, wlekens. Tsfchadwttw Brtffhtwed 
iJeff Whitley 78). Brown. Jim 
WhWeymuSwHI 53). Briscoe: Beardsley 
(Dickov 60). Bradbury. Rosier. 

IWw e e a Bates (Seks). 


Scottish Premier Division: Kilmarnock 1 , Rangers 1 


Bjorklund in the land of nod 


Patrick Glenn 


R ANGERS’ unconvinc- 
ing form continued in 
another messy affair 
at RngbF Park last night, 
the champions once again 
falling behind before 
stumbling back to equality. 

Jonas Them, playing a 
defensive role, was the Im- 
probable scorer of the 
equaliser in the 69th min- 
ute. after Paul Wright gave 
the home side the lead after 
only 14 minutes. 

Even before Wright's goal, 
Kilmarnock had given the 
champions and their follow- 


ers notice that they were un- 
likely to be as easily sub- 
dued as in last Saturday's 

4-0 defeat at Celtic Park. 

Walter Smith chose a 
purely attacking side, with 
Seb RozentaL tbe Chilean 
striker, starting a match 
for the first time in more 
than a year because of in- 
jury. Indeed, it was his first 
league game for Rangers. 

Paul Gascoigne and 
Them were recalled to mid- 
field in place of the largely 
defensive Ian Ferguson and 
the injured Jorg Alhertz, 
but Gascoigne lasted only 
36 minutes, an injury sus- 
tained midway through the 


first half having left him in 
obvious discomfort. 

Not as uncomfortable, 
however, as Joachim 
Bjorklund as the Kilmar- 
nock goalkeeper Gordon 
Marshall's high pant 
bounced once, Bjorklund 
headed it past the advanc- 
ing Andy Goram and 
Wright simply ran past 
them to catch the ball two 
yards from the line and slip 
it into the vacant net. 

Rangers lost Gordon 
Durie to injury, to be 
replaced by Jonatan Jo- 
hansson, and Bjorklund to 
the manager's displeasure 
— he was replaced by Tony 


Vidmar at the interval — 
before they scored their 
equaliser. 

There had been little hint 
of it before Marshall felled 
to hold Brian Laudrup’s 
cross from the right. The 
danger seemed to have 
passed as tbe ball was 
poshed out of tbe penalty 
area but. with Marshall 
Still stranded. Them 
clipped the ball home from 
25 yards. 


KltaMmeok i4-4-2). Marshall: 
UacPharoon. Manlgom«n«. McGawne. 
Bator, Nevln. Reilly. Henry. HoiL McIntyre. 
MHbM. 

— nil e ra (4-301 Goram; Moore. Porrlm. 
Oougn, Bforklund: Gascoigne. Ferguson. 
Thorn; Negri. Rcaental Laudri*?. 

R Orr (Kll barchan | 


Laudrup admits going back on his word to join Ajax 


B RIAN LAUDRUP yester- 
day confirmed that he had 
verbally agreed with the Ajax 
coach Morten Olsen to join 
the Amsterdam club before 
last week signing a three-vear 
deal to move to Chelsea once 
Rangers’ season is over. 

“It’s true that I gave the im- 
pression to Morten four 
weeks ago that 1 would choose 
Ajax,” Laudrup said. "I felt 
under pressure to do so be- 
cause I had a feeling that if I 
didn’t act quickly the agree- 
ment Jwith Ajax] would fall 
through. I*m sorry’ to have 
disappointed him." 

Olsen said: “We had an 


agreement with Brian. I'm 
very disappointed with his 
behaviour. There was no ac- 
tual contract signed but there 
are several ways of making 
an agreement which are just 
as good as written ones." 

Roma’s 31-year-old Argen- 
tine striker Abel Baiba could 
be the next player to arrive at 
Stamford Bridge. He Is avail- 
able for £3 million, according 
to Italian press reports. 

Leeds are today expected to 
announce that they have 
signed the Austria defender 
Martin Htde.ii from Rapid Vi- 
enna for around £1 .5 million. 
Hiden. who won his first cap 


last week, could make his 
debut when Southampton 
visit on Saturday as David 
Robertson is injured. 

Sheffield Wednesday, mean- 
while. have signed the Ever- 
ton right-back Earl Barrett on 
a free transfer. The 30-year- 
old former England player 
had just begun a second 
month’s loan at Sheffield 
United but has chosen to 
again link up with Ron Atkin- 
son. who bought him at Aston 
Villa for £1.7 million. 

Derby's Reading-born 
striker Deon Burton has been 
voted Jamaica’s sports per- 
sonality of the year after help- 


ing them to qualify For the 
World Cup finals. 

The Stoke winger Gerry 
McMahon is discussing 
terms with St Johnstone alter 
tbe clubs agreed an £85.000 
fee. The Midlands club's Ca- 
nadian trial! 1st Dnvide Xausa 
has already agreed to join the 
McDiarmid Park club. 

Motherwell will today di- 
stal tbe Finnish coach Hard 
Kampman in succession to 
Alex McLeish, who departed 
for Hibernian two weeks ago. 
In a five-year spell at My-Pa 
■17. Kampman led them to pro- 
motion, two Finnish Cups 
and two runners-up spots. 


Sport in brief 


Snooker 


Terry Griffiths yesterday 
resigned his £50, 000 -a -year 
post as national director of 
coaching. “The continued po- 
litical problems within the 
game make my job impossi- 
ble." said the 1979 world 
champion, whom many feel 
would be an ideal candidate 
for chairman should Rex Wil- 
liams be voted out of office in 
Bristol next Wednesday. 


Table Tennis 


Terry Young was tbe only 
English qualifier to join the 
England No. 1 Matthew Syed 
in the Qatar Open after Alex 
Perry and Andrew Eden 
wilted in the Doha heat. 
Young beat Nazal Huq of Ban- 
gladesh, Mohammed Ruroehi 
of Qatar and Denmark's No. 3 
Mads Sorensen to enter the 
men's singles draw. 


Squash 

The British national cham- 
pion Simon Parke is a late 


Team talk 


The independent news and reports service 
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Guardian ^INTERACTIVE 


replacement for the Egyptian 
No. 1 Ahmed Barada. who has 
flu. in the Super Series finals 
starting at the Galleria shop- 
ping centre in Hatfield tomor- 
row. writes Richard Jago. 

Parke, who recovered from 
cancer during 1996 and helped 
England retain the world 
team title last year, joins Del 
Harris, a late replacement for 
Canada’s world No. 3 Jon- 
athon Power. 


Results 
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Cross-Country 

Three-times English national 
champion Richard Nerurkar 
runs in the UK Champion- 
ships at Bute Park in Cardiff 
on Sunday in the hope or 
securing a place in the world 
championships in Marrakesh 
next month. He recently spent 
seven weeks training in Ke- 
nya. Paula Radcliffe will be 
absent as she is training in 
Albuquerque. 

Bowls 

“It was a brilliant perfor- 
mance." said England’s team 
manager Mai Hughes after 
John Ottaway, Tony Allcock 
and .Andy Thomson scored a 

5-0 whitewash over Australia 
In Sydney yesterday to com- 
plete a clean sweep in the 
three-Test series. 


Cricket 

Richard Bernard, the Bristol 
doctor who played for Cam- 
bridge and Gloucestershire 
and was a descendant of 
W G Grace, has died aged 99. 
writes David Foot. As a 
schoolboy he captained Clif- 
ton College, playing in the 
same side as John Cleese. 
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Referee ban 


gets the 
yellow card 


Martin TDorpe 


T HE decision to ban the 
premiership referee 
Dermot Gallagher be- 
cause of poor perfor- 
mances has been criticised as 
insensitive and pointless. 

The manager Arsene 
Wenger, whose Arsenal team 
were involved in the Febru- 
ary 8 game with Chelsea for 
which Gallagher has been 
particularly censured, and 
Arthur Smith, secretary of 
the Referees’ Association, 
both felt that foe public per- 
ception of Gallagher as an of- 
ficially bad referee could put 
him under an intolerable situ- 
ation for his return game, 
Manchester United v Wimble- 
don on March 28. 

-This will certainly put 
extra pressure on him in his 
next match." said Wenger. 
“Suspending him for one 
game will not help anybody. 

smith agreed. “I am not at 
all In favour of this suspen- 
sion. He will have a lot of 
pr ess ure on him when be 
comes back, from the crowd 
and everybody- Also people 
will now be demanding that 
referees are suspended every 
time -they m«k«» a bad deci- 
sion. If they were going to 
suspend him they should not 
have made it public.” 

Roy Hodgson, the manager 
of Blackburn, whose game 
with Leicester on Saturday 
baa been taken away from the 
Fifa-listed Gallagher, said: 
“He is a good referee and it 
does not please me to see him 
suspended. He would have 
been very welcome to referee 
our game.” 

Such support may seem 
odd. given the recent bout of 
managerial criticism of refer- 
ees. But the person who im- 
plemented tiie ban. Ken Rid- 


den, director of refereeing 
the Football Association and 
the Premier League^ 
teiday that news of the deci- 
sion would have come out in 
the end anyway. 

He said the ban. agreed by 
the Premier League and FA, 
was not implemented in res- 
ponse to the recent criticism 
Sf referees. The disciplinary 
procedure was agreed upon at 
the formation of tbe Premier 
League In 1992. though there 
had been only one similar 
case, which he refused -to 

^Ridden did confirm Gal- 
lagher bM been baimed for his 

performances in more than 

nru> ynntrh, though hfi called 

the Arsenal-Chelsea game the 
“culminating fector". 

“Though other games were 
taken into consideration, we 
looked at the match observ- 
er’s report of that match and 
were disappointed in the 
overall standard." he said. 
“The area we are talki n g 
about is if a referee acknowl- 
edges he’s seen an incident 
but doesn’t take the action as 
required by law." 

In the game Gianluca Vialli 
was pulled back by Steve 
Bould and only booked in- 
stead of being sent off for de- 
nying what appeared a clear 
goalscoring opportunity. Gal- 
lagher also felled to caution a 
player for kicking the ball 
away. 

Gallagher refused to com- 
ment yesterday but has been 
told to improve his perfor- 
mances. David Slleray. tbe 
Premiership referees' spokes- 
man. said: "Everybody is say- 
ing that referees aren't ac- 
countable for their perfor- 
mances, and thin is one way 
in which they are shown to 
be. Flayers get dropped If they 
don’t perform to the correct 
level and so do referees." 


Chelsea call in 
Uefa on official 


U EFA is investigating 
the conduct of the refer- 
ee for tomorrow week's 
Cup Winners’ Cup quarter- 
final between Chelsea and 
Real Betis and will issue a 
Statement later today. 

The official and his lines- 
men are reported to have 
attended last Sunday's Span- 
ish league game between Be- 
tls and Espanyol and watched 
from the directors’ box. 

A Bells spokesman said 
that the news of the inquiry 
had been greeted with “sur- 
prise" by the club. 

Uefa policy is that dubs 
should have no contact with 
officials appointed for their 
European games until the day 
before a match. 

“We’re a bit surprised by 
what has happened," the Be- 
tls spokesman said. "It wasn't 
us that invited him. He 
wanted to come to the game." 

He added that the club had 
no problem with either keep- 
ing or changing the officials 
for the visit of Chelsea and 
would be making 3 full state- 
ment after speaking to Uefe. 

Uefa said that Chelsea had 
been in touch by fax asking it 
to look into tbe affair, but 
added that no official com- 
plaint was made by tbe Lon- 
don club. 

“We have asked Uefe to 
look into the matter." a Chel- 
sea spokesman confirmed. 


"We will put all mechanisms 
as necessary in motion so 
that Uefe studies the matter, 
and they don't preclude 
changing the referee.” 

According to reports, the 
designated Swedish referee 
Leif Sundell attended Sun- 
day’s game with several col- 
leagues who had been officiat- 
ing at ; a pre-season 
tournament in the Marbella 
area and involving teams 
from Scandinavia. 

Spanish TV footage seems 
to show Sundell chatting with 
Betis fens at a bar inside the 
Vlllamarin stadium. His 
linesmen Mfickel Hansen and 
Steffen Wittburg were also 
reported to be present 

According to Marca, a 
Spanish sports daily, the ref- 
eree was “recognised by some 
fens and bad to put up with 
their jokes about the result of 
the forthcoming game”. 

Uefa, the European govern- 
ing body, and Flfa, the world 
equivalent, have taken big 
steps in the past few years to 
stop fraternising between 
match officials and clubs. 

• Brazil are Bkely to submit 
a bid to host 2006 World Cup 
against England, Germany 
and South Africa, according 
to Pete, now the country's 
minister of sport "Brazil, Ar- 
gentina, a lot of countries 
who are In the World Cup will 
probably bid." he said. 
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Equal Opportunities *_* • MCC vote 

\ # B s^on recommendations would make the MCC rejection of women members a thing of the past ■ 

I C 6,969 




vote 


1 f _ ^««ui^5ion recommendations would make the MCC rejection of women members a thing of the past 

vote for women is too little, too late 


** oh ri Duncan 


women tf 

£ 5 S 3 £££ 

night s decision to ban 
women members illegaj. 

The MCC membership nrl * 

5H to let them in 
5,538 were against — and’ the 
wrvJ on ' su PPorted by the 
MCC executive. fell because it 


Rugby Union 
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tote, Ingleby-Mackenzie said 
£^. e *P ect ®d members to 
maintain their General suo- 
port of the officials. *Tm ho[£ 
uig we won’t be shown the red 


56% 


card." he said after the result 
was announced at Lord's. 

The MCC secretary Roger 
Knight said be expected some 
criticism following the deci- 
sion. “People will be disap* 
pointed perhaps tbat the 
membership wasn't able to 
support sufficiently the 
recommendation of the com- 
mittee," he said. 

Rachael Heyhoe Flint, the ; 
former England women's 
cricket captain, pointed to the i 
non-voters as the real evd- 1 
prits. “I want those 5,000 to 
look at themselves this morn- 
ing and ask themselves what 
they have done to cricket. 

“I know the MCC executive 
wanted the vote to go the 


I right way so they can go out 
I and look for sponsors and 
j support as a normal organisa- 
tion. and this must be hugely 
disappointing for them. But 
in some ways I don't feel as 
disappointed this time as I did 
in 1991. The fact that a major- 
ity of those wbo actually 
voted were in favour is heart- 
ening, and in five years wbo 
knows what will happen. But 
it doesn't present them in the 
best possible light," , 

There were angry reactions 
from women and redress may 
come from the Equal Oppor- 
tunities Commission which 
will present a report to Parlia- 
ment in May that could make 
such a decision illegal. 


The EOC wants to dose the 
legal loophole which allows 
private sports dubs to dis- 
criminate against women. Al- 
though the recommendation 
would allow "genuine single- 
sex organisations" to stay i 
that tray, any private dub 
that extended some rights or j 
access to women but kept cer- 
tain areas single-sex would be 
prevented from doing so. The 
MCC would fall foul of that 

new rule and might be forced 
to admit women as members 
for the first time in the dub's 
211-year history. 

Consultation began last 
month after the EOC was 
asked to report by the Parlia- 
mentary all-party group on 


sex equality. 

Its preliminary recommen- 
dations are that “the new stat- 
ute should indude within its 
scope all private members' 
dubs which have In the previ- 
ous two-year period admitted 
both sexes to some member- 
ship category and/or where 
some dub facilities and ser- 
vices have been available to 
both men and women”. 

Tbat would encompass 
Lord's, where women non- 
members have been allowed 
to use some dub facilities in 
the past and where women 
guests may use all facilities 
apart from the pavilion and 
Long Room. Women's cricket 
teams, including the England 


team, have also played at 
Lord's, which the MCC owns. 
In 1996 and 1997 the club 
waived its rules and allowed 
women into the Long Room 
for a day during women's in- 
ternational matches. 

“The current legislation is 
more than 20 years old," said 
Kamlesh Bahl, the EOC chair- 
woman. 'The old laws pro- 
duced some significant 
change but now we need an 
effective legal framework to 
meet the demands of modem 
Britain.*' Evidence to the > 
EOC suggests “very little vol- , 
untary change” in the private 
club sector. 

The EOC determination to 
challenge discrimination 


5.538; 

■ 44% 


Against 


For 

women 

Fatted to 
reach required 
two-thirds 
majority by 


against women in private 
sports clubs is likely to be 
strengthened by yesterday's 
decision. “As a private club 
the MCC is entitled to operate 
exclusively for men," said Ms 
Bahl. "However, the vote 
against women members is 
disappointing because it fails 
ro recognise that both sexes 
derive enjoyment from watch- 
fog and playing cricket." 

Leader comment, page 8 


Ireland appoint 
Kiwi hooker to 
replace Ashton 


ftobort Arms trong 

I RELAND last ni ght ap- 
pointed Warren Gatland. a 
former All Black hooker 
who has been in charge of 
Connacht, as their new coach 
following the shock resigna- 
tion of Brian Ashton. 

Gatland will take over the 
team for their three remain- 
ing Five Nations fixtures, 
starting with the gam» in 
Paris an Saturday week. 

“I am delighted to have 
been offered this opportu- 
nity/* said the 34-year-old, 
who played 17 times for New 
Zealand without ever win- 
ning a Test cap. T am well 
familiar with the Irish rugby 
scene, having lived and 
played here on and off since 1 
came with the All Blacks in 
1989." 

Niall Brophy, president of 
the Irish RFTT, wished Gat- 
land “the very best of luck". 
Ashton would doubtless ar- 
gue that he will need it 
Poor results, plus tensions 
with the team manager Pat 
Whelan, persuaded the for- 
mer Bath coach to quit his 
£70,000-a-year post only 13 
months into a six-year con- 
tract. He may shortly resume 
employment with another 
English club — possibly 
Leicester, Bristol or Sale. 



Ashton . . . innovator 


Ashton, accustomed to reg- 
ular success during his seven 
years with Bath, found his 
Ireland role a major culture 
shock, with defeats the unpal- 
atable norm and victories in- 
creasingly hard to come by in 
the new era. Differences of 
opinion with Whelan, an un- 
paid official with administra- 
tive control of the squad, left 
the Lancastrian feeling that 
he faced a struggle to ™nVo 
Ireland competitive at next 
year’s World Cup. 

“I have decided to resign 
with regret, for personal 
reasons,” Ashton said some- 
what enigmatically yester- 
day. Brophy responded; "The 
union regrets Brian Ashton’s 
resignation. I would Uka to 
thank him for his contribu- 
tion to Irish rugby.” 

Ireland's only Five Nations 
success during Ashton's ten- 
ure was last season's 26-25 
victory over Wales in Cardiff 
which was not sufficient to 
prevent them finishing bot- 
tom of the championship 
table. In the autumn a prom- 
ising win against Canada was 
followed by defeats by New 
Zealand and Italy, and earlier 
this month Ireland lost then- 
opening Five Nations fixture 
13-12 to Scotland at Lans- 
downe Road. 

One of the first English 
union coaches to use rugby 
league drills, Ashton is an 
innovative thinker who. at- 
tempted to take Ireland away 
from their traditional set- 
piece tactics which had left 
them adrift of the modem 
game- Howeverwhile the 
IRFU have made strenuous 
efforts to improve the stan- 
dards of inter-provincial com- 
petition. — three provinces 
participated in this season's 
European Cup — the amateur 
ethos remains pervasive 
among Ireland's dubs who 
are unable to afford full- time 
professional players. Ashton 
declared Ireland would go no- 
where by playing what he 
called “dinosaur rugby” yet 

the domestic infrastructure 
continued to lag some way be- 
hind bis progressive vision. 



Premiership: Saracens 42, Sale 20 

Forward power 


back at the top 


No way through . . . Saracens player-coach Francois Pienaar charges into a two-man Sale barrier 


DAVE ROGERS 


Robert Kttson 

N othing much went to 
plan at Vicarage Road 
last night but normal 
service was resumed in the 
end. 

Saracens went two points 
clear at the top of the Pre- 
miership table, although 
Newcastle have two games in 
hand, with their 12th win in 
13 matches against a Sale side 
who never quite got to grips 
with the job in band. 

On an evening which saw 
the scoreboard blanked out 
by an electrical fault and the 
second-half delayed as the 
dancing girls went on with 
their routine w hile the play- 
ers impatiently waited for a 
resumption, the final score- 
line was more than Francois 
Pienaar and company had a 
right to expect 
But they won comfortably 
in the end. the perfect warm- 
up for Saturday's Cup quar- 
ter-final at Richmond. 

Entering the last 10 min- 
utes, the visitors trailed only 
30-20 after their winger Tom 
Beim's second try of the 
night only for the home for- . 
wards to have the final deci- 
sive word. Ben Sturnham. 
playing instead of England's 
Richard Hill, and the substi- 
tute Adrian Oiver stretched 
the final margin and five tries 
may ultimately make a differ- 
ence if eyes turn to the points 
difference column at the end 
of the season. 

.Saracens started with a 
penalty from Michael Lynagh 
and a drop-goal by Sooth Afri- 
can full-back Gavin Johnson 
and carved themselves out a 
10-point cushion Inside 25 
minutes thanks to a neat try, 
created by Kyran Bracken 
and Lynagh down the blind- 
side and finished by the cen- 
tre Steve RavenscrafL 
Their record against Sale, 
though, is sketchy even since 
Nigel Wray's arrival perhaps 
because the northerners pos- 
sess similarly big forwards 
and an astute southern hemi- 
sphere influence at fly-half. 


When Simon Mannix plays. 
Sale are always a side to be 
reckoned with and the timing 
of his short pop pass for 
Beim's first try was supreme. 

A penalty from Lynagh 
nevrtheless ensured a 16-10 
half-time lead for Sarries. 
Pienaar's close-range try 
stretched It to 23-10, followed 
by a penalty try when the 
Sale front-row finally ex- 
hausted the patience of the 
referee Ashley Rowden. 

The offlcal also doled out 
four yellow cards in a game 
without much in the way of 
malice. Bracken and Sturn- 
ham for Saracens. Steve Dia- 
mond and Duncan Bell for 
Sale, all suffered, although 
whether they saw the cards 
against the backdrop of empty 
yellow plastic seats must 
have been debatable. A crowd 
of 3,722 is low by the current 
Saracens standards; two or 
three times that many might 
have been anticipated for the 
original waterlogged date. 

Sale’s coach John Mitchell 
spent large chunks of the 
first-half shak in g his heacHte 
riously at Rowden's decisions 
but at least knows he has a 
reliable try-scorer in Beim. 
The winger's second score, a 
fine darting effort was his 
10£h league try in 13 games 
this season- This was Sara- 
cens' night though, even if 
Philippe Sella's 11-year-old 
daughter failed in her bid to 
win a television set in the 
half-time kicking 

competition. 

'There are a lot of games to 
go.” said Saracens' director of 
coaching Mark Evans. "Hav- 
ing gone through last season 
with games in hand and blow- 
ing it, rd rather be in this 
position.'’ 

SCORERS: SaraoMM Tritu Qlvet. 
penalty, Pienaar, ftai/anacroft. Sturnham. 
Conv*rsfoa» Lynagh 4. Panalttea, 
Lynagh 2- Drop Ooafc Johnson. Me 
Titoei Batin 2- Cuu i w a lum Mannix 2. 
PanaWeat Mannix 2. 

Saracaiw Johnson. Singer. Sella. 
FtmerwcrofL Constable: Lynagh. Bracken: 
Gran. Rainy, P Wallace. QrewcocK. 
Co perry, Sturnham. Pienaar, Dt prose 
Sale: Malllnder Moore. Bnenctai, Yetaa. 
Beim; Mannix, Ellis; O'Cunneaqnan. 
Sanderson.. COreay. Raiwalui. Baldwin. 
Boll, Diamond. Williamson. 

Re fe r a a: A Rowden (Berkshire! 
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Rugby League 

Wigan warned on 


Cricket 


Windies go for Ramnarine 


Andy Wilson 


W IGAN have been 
warned there will be 
no easy way out of the 
problems they are encounter- 
ing in squeezing under toe 
newly introduced salaiy cap- 
The cap bars clubs fro® 
spending more 
cent or their income on pmy 
ers’ salaries and MUM and 

w inan were told this week uy 

that their spending^*^ 
the season just started were 

their players to accept „2? ,S 
projected bemuses totaling 
to^OOO- But the 
yesterday that it had yet to ao- 

/raKLuoj rtlans. 


«Pt those nwisea P“*^ dfbrfl 
"Only one dub — - 
agate* 
cap when it was 
last September so vre are a 


termined that it should be 
strictly enforced,” said the 
KFL’s spokesman Peter Rowe, 

"The sanctions that could 
be imposed if any club does 
transgress will be disc ussed 
by the board next Wednesday. • 
They include a transfer em- 
bargo, the withholding of 
News Corporation funds and 
also the deduction of points." 

Wigan, who have the best- 
paid players to the game, are 
allowed to indude In their in- 
come the recent £2 million in- 
jection from Dave Whelan’s 
JJB Sports Ann, but can 

spend only half of it on 
□layers. 

It is thought their income 
projections were based <m 
progress to the later stages of 
the Challenge Cup. but .the 
regulations insist they should 
reckon only on reaching the 
last 16. 

Wigan will surely progress 
one stage farther on Sunday, 


when in the fifth round they 
travel to the First Division 
Club Dewsbury with Tony 
Smith and Tony Mestrov 
returning from injuries sus- 
tained in pre-season games. 

But Denis Betts, who has 
rejoined the club after two 
years with Auckland War- 
riors, has still not recovered 
from a major shoulder opera- 
tion and is unlikely to be fit 
for another month. 

Dewsbury are still hoping 
to include David O’Donnell, 
an experienced Australian 
hooker. They have appealed 
against the refusal to grant 
him a work permit 

London Broncos have been 
refaaed permission to play 
their latest Australian sign- , 
mg, Luke Goodwin, against 1 
Halifax at The Stoop on Sun- 
day because they missed the 
Challenge Cup deadline, so 
Damien Chapman win start 
at standoff. 


Golf 

■ ^ir^i »Monn«n defends hfs walk-out 

** YnViTi struts know what I because he had an eneaas- 


th e ’ South was getting paid day -- a fund-raising function 

ASS^w'Adiampio“? ip it peopte said [a reported for former President George 
- days « Sfin appearance Bush's son Jeb. who is cam : 


«^r»fato a ACL25 fine' was imposed by 

because of rain de- South African PGA commis- 
^ “ahstfln^ fifth ^ Norman, lying in sioner Arnold Mentz, who 

mace at the time, told called Noonan’s walk-out “in-. 
^P^* e “^ nDtstay J^tothetour". 

kt.tfce tournament wJnD .. 





Mike Seivey in a parched Georgetown 
where spin enters the fourth-Test equation 


T HE sight of a front-line 
spinner In a West 
Indies attack is almost 
as rare as that of Phil Tuf- 
nell without a cigarette in 
his month. So in choosing 
the Trinidadian leg-spinner 
Dinanath Ramnarine In 
their squad of 13 for the 
fourth Test which begins at 
Bourda on Friday, the West 
Indies selectors have gone 
. severely against their natu- 
ral instincts. 

El Nino, the global , 
weather phenomenon 
which gets the blame far , 
most things these days, is 1 
again the underlying 
reason for this change of 
approach. The drought in 
Guyana is now so severe 
that watercourses are dry 
and there is real fear that 
the Bourda pitch, which 
has received nothing hut 
artificial watering, might 
crumble. 

In such conditions a good 
spinner is a most, and Ram- 
narine is one of two 
changes made from the is 
selected for the previous 
Test, 'won In dramatic fash- 
ion by England in Trinidad 
to level the series. Out from 
that party go Franklyn 
Bose, who did not play, and 
Kenny Benjamin, a horse 
for. the coarse at Queen’s 
Park Oval, who did. 

Their places go to Ram- 
narine and the Barbadian 
batsman Roland Holder, 


who scored 183 for West 
Indies A against England in 
the Spanish Town warm-up 
to the aborted first Test. 

This means that no new 
opener has been introduced 
and that, despite strong evi- 
dence of decline, Brian 
Lara's fellow Trinidadian 
Ian Bishop stays on as a 
fourth seamer despite the 
credentials of Rose and 

Mecv Dillon. 

Carl Hooper, the vice-cap- 
tain, retains his place de- 
spite a dust-up with the 
West Indies board over Ms 
non-appearance as captain 
of Guyana in their match 
against England this week, 
although Holder's presence 
might yet Indicate that all 
is not yet settled on that 
front 

Four spinners — Ranmar- 
ine, another leg-spinner. 
Bawl Lewis, who bowled so 
well during the Champions 
Trophy series in Sharjah, 
and two left-anners, Win- 
ston Reid of Barbados and 
Neil McGarrell of Guyana 
— will have been 
considered. i 

Ramnarine and McGar- 
rell were the front runners 
on account of their perfor- 1 
anances against England. ] 
McGarrell spun the ball I 
hugely at the Everest club 
on Monday and produced 
career-best figures of 7-7 1 
in England’s first innings. 
Ramnarine took 3-72 for 


Trinidad and Tobago in the 
two-day scratch match at 
Guaracara Park. 

Despite Lara's reputation 
as a more enlightened strat- 
egist, it would go against 
the grain for West Indies to 
do anything more than in- 
clude a specialist spinner 
as a token squad member. 

Generally it has been ac- 
cepted that if a pitch helps 
the spinners it will help the 
seamen too, only Caster. 
However, Lara’s total reli- 
ance on Courtney Walsh 
and Curtly Ambrose on the 
final day in Trinidad, and < 
the discarding of Rose, are 
a measure .of the mistrust | 
in the abilities of the up- 
and-coming pacemen. 

There will come a day 
when the old battering-ram 
might have to concede to 
more subtle methods; but It 
is doubtful West Indies 
I have genuinely reached 
that stage now. That said, 
the selectors might feel it is 
worth stirring things up to 
see what emerges. 

England, for example., 
have not been shy in sing- 
ing the praises of Ranmar- 
ine — but this, as anyone 
around the game will at- 
test, is merely a clumsy 
way of saying that they 
would rather face him than 
some other of the opposi- 
tion's bowlers. 

Of coarse West Indies 
will know this, and the 
odds are still that Ramnar- 
ine will not be in the XI 
when the West Indies side 
J a announced before the 
toss on Friday morning. 


Lomu leaves 
South Africa 
out of pocket 

Paul Weaver In Durban 

J ONAH LOMU is in town 
here, and right now that is 
giving South Africa's hard- 
pressed cricket officials more 
headaches than Pakistan's 
unpredictable players. 

Lomu will be on the wing 
for the Auckland Blues 
against the local Coastal 
Sharks at King’s Park on Sat- 
urday in the opening round of 

rugby's Super 12 competition. 

which might explain, why 
ticket sales for the second 
Test between- South Africa , 
and Pakistan, starting down 
the road at Kingsmead tomor- 
row, are well down. 

The rugby kicks off at 7pm, 
more than three hours after 
dose of play at the Test, but 
the cricket organisers are 
worried that people will be 
unable to afford both. In fact 
what had seemed a very sell- 
able series is already shaping 
up as a financial disaster. 

The Gauteng Cricket Board 
lost some £300,000 on last 
week's first Test in Johannes- 
burg — supposedly the series* 
big earner — because of a de- 
layed start and the loss of 211 
overs to rain and bad light 
Tbat led All Bacher, manag- 
ing director of the United 
Cricket Board, to follow Aus- 
tralian practice and declare a 
local blackout of television 
coverage of this Test 
The Natal board has bud- 
geted on drawing 50,000 pay- 
ing customers to this Test; so 
far it has sold 1,000 tickets. 


Sailing 

Victorious 
Cayard in tune 
with carnival 

BobFSslierfaSaoS e lasIfao 

A SAMBA band and exotic 
/-\dancers dressed in little 
more than feathers and se- 
quins were at the dockside 
with a huge crowd to greet 
the winner of the fifth leg oT 
the Whitbread Round the 
World Race at 2am local time. 
This Brazilian town is In car- 
nival and was determined 
that Paul Cayard and the 
crew of EF Language should 
quickly be in the same spirit 

It was the most stunning 
reception in the race's history, 
matching the most dramatic 
statement of superiority the 
race has seen in its 25 years. 
When EF Language finish ed 
after a little more than 23 days 
at sea, including the rounding 
of Cape Horn, the boat lying 
second in the leg from Auck- 
land. Roy Helneris Brunei 
Sunergy, was 514 miles back. 

It was EF Language's third 
leg victory and puts her 96 
points ahead on total scores if 
the current positions are 
retained, but Dee Smith's 
Chessie Racing was eating 
into the 16 miles between her 
and Brunei Sunergy, and if 
the American boat passes the 
Dutch one she will lie second 
overall and drop Grant Dal- 
ton's Merit Cup to third. 

"This time." Cayard said, 
“we were ready [for the 
Southern Ocean]. For us to be 
first to Cape Horn and to the 
finis h shows that we learnt 
from our mistakes on leg two, 
and that is very satisfying." 
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World Cup blow for Fowler, page. 1 4 
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Ashton quits as Ireland coach, p ai^_S 


West Indies call for spinTpagejS 
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Aston Villa’s manager resigns 


Little leaves large problem 


Peter White on the sudden departure of 
Brian Uttfe, a victim of pressure and latest 
casualty of chairman Doug Ellis’s reign 



RIAN LITTLE last 
night resigned as 
.the manager of 
) Aston Villa, only 
one week before 
the Premiership club's Uefa 
Cup quarter-final tie against 
Atletico Madrid. 

Little, 44, made the unex- 
pected decision to quit the 
club, where he has been in 
charge for more than four 
years, after a brief meeting at 
Villa Park yesterday with the 
chairm an DougEHUs. 

Demands by Ellis for an up- 
turn in results — with . iv 
matches remaining, Villa lie 
15th and are only six points 


Dud deals 


Stan Coilymore 

(Liverpool) £7 million 
Little's biggest outlay has 
proved the biggest 
disappointment with just five 
goals this season after his 
arrival from Liverpool. 
CoilymorB has often seemed to 
adopt a couldn’t'cane-less 

attitude on the field which has 
frustrated supporters and even 
team-mates. 

Sasa Curate 
(Bolton) £4 million 
The Serb midfielder has rarely 
figured, and was recently fined 
heavily by Uttfe for missing 
training to have a nose 
operation without permission. 
Villa are already resigned to 
losing Curcic in the summer for 
nothing because he win be 
unable to obtain a new work 
permit 

Savo Milosevic 

(Partizan Belgrade) £3.5 mBBon 
Struggled to adapt to the 
English game for long periods. 
Milosevic was recently heavily 
fined and put on the transfer list 
fora spitting Incident at 
Blackburn, and then refused to 
play for the dub when selected 
but subsequently made his 
peace. 


off the relegation zone — and 
growing doubts about Little's 
methods, expressed most 
recently by his former team- 
mate Andy Gray who publicly 
criticised his signings as well 
as his handling of players, ap- 
pear to be at the root of the 
manager's decision to go- 

Hopes of building on the 
foundations of villa's fifth- 
place finish in 199? soon disap- 
peared and Little's problems 
intensified when the striker 
Savo Milosevic spat in the vi- 
cinity of his own supporters 
during a game at Blackburn 
and was subsequently placed 
on the transfer list When Lit- 
tle selected him for the game 
at Derby the Serb refused to 
play, but has since made his 
peace and has appeared in the 
club’s last two matches. 

In a statement Ellis said: 
“We are sad and disappointed 
to announce that Brian Little 
baa resigned as the manag er 

of Aston Villa- We are In the 
process of securing another 
tpam manager, but in the 
meantime assistant Allan 
Evans and the coaching staff 
will be In charge. 

“We wish Brian all the best 
in whatever he chooses in the 
future.” 

FCTlis, 74. has a history of 
sacking managers. In the past 
he has got rid of Tommy Do- 
cherty, Vic Crowe, the late 
Tony Barton. Graham Turner, 
Billy McNeflL Dr Joeef Veng- 
los and Little’s predecessor 
Ron Atkinson. Hie only other 
manager to resign during El- 
lis’s reign was Graham Taylor, 
who quit the dub in 1990 to 
became the England manager. 

Little signed a new five- 
year contract, believed to be 
worth about £400.000 a year, 
in January 1997, but has 
walked out of Villa with no 
guarantee of a pay-off. Now 
Ellis must decide whether to 
reward him for the services 
he has given. 

Little willingly faced 200 
members of the dab's share- 



strain game . . . Brian Little found favour with shareholders and in Europe. Elsewhere there was gloom graham chadvwck 


holders' association less than 
24 hours earlier and gave 
them frank answers to ques- 
tions about policy and poss- 
ible signings. 

At the end of the meeting he 
was given a standing ovation. 
The association chairman 
Buck Chinn said afterwards: 
‘1 was very impressed with 
what Brian had to say. and I 
only wish the audience of sup- 
porters had been tenfold. The 
standing ovation was a mas- 
sive vote of confidence in 
Brian, and that should not be 


misconstrued as the chair- 
man-type backing before he 
sacks a manager." 

Little arrived at Villa on 
November 25 1994, his 4 1 st 
birthday, when the club were 
in grave danger of relegation. 
He saved them from dropping 
into the First Division and In 
the following two seasons 
guided them to a Coca-Cola 
Cup victory against Leeds 
United at Wembley and a 
place in Europe. 

Little was shocked when 
Villa lost their first four 


games of this season and pres- 
sure began to mount because 
of the lack or goals scored by 
Stan Coilymore. his record 
£7 million signing from Liver- 
pool However. Villa reached 
the last eight of the Uete Cup 
with victories over Bordeaux. 
Athletic Bilbao and Steaua 
Bucharest 

There was disbelief among 
the Villa players last night 
The Portuguese full-back Fer- 
nando Nelson said: “I can't 
believe it, especially as there 
are only two months or so of 


the season remaining. If it 
had happened earlier, or even 
at the end of the campaign, 
perhaps It would not have 
been so surprising, but this is 
a real bombshell" 

Simon Grayson, signed by 
Little from Leicester City last 
summer for £1 million, said: 
‘It has come like a bolt out of 
the blue. The season was still 
alive with the Uefa Cup. 
Maybe if we hadn't done well 
in that then we might have 
sensed something would hap- 
pen, but certainly not before." 
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We promise you big savings 
on your UK long distance calls. 


VfiMtt your nvirett and dearest 6ye at 

of dw ctwwiry. vfhaLdo you do! 

^fijOCaS rhamof coofse. And now you can 
thataway far <oud% ten. 


savings of 25% during d» averring. Monday 
to Friday on a five mtouoe national call 

. {compared to STk basic mm). 

.* ,** •• < * • . * * * . 

If you fake a goodgossto fate to die evening, 
our fpectal.a(gfa4fme rate, between tOprtk 


an<l Bam, Monday to Friday, saves you 43%. 

And don't forger on Saturday*, until tfec 
end of March >9%. no UK tong-dbcuKe 
caH wifi cost you more dnn SOp-Ako, 

" yptfi automatical!)' receive sc least 100 
free minutes of focal evening calls every 
mwah. (AB ttar tor a quarterly Jbo of £X75) 

To find out how much you touW save, 
rtng'u* now an FreefiaR 0500 S00 36& 
quoting. RGDNMW. 



CABLE & WIRELESS 

Wbfitsan we do for you? 


■ m 1 ym* unto- . 
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Banks on the march as MCC 
votes to keep women out 


John Duncan 


T ON\' BANKS, the sports 
minister, yesterday de- 
clared he would march on the 
Lord's pavilion with women 
who want to challenge the 
MCC’s refusal to open Its 
doors to all 

The club’s men-only rule 
was confirmed last night 
when a motion to admit 
women to membership re- 
ceived 6.969 votes for and 
5,538 against, telling to secure 


a two-thirds majority needed. 

Interviewed by Radio 5 
Uve’s Sybil Ruscoe, Banks 
said he hoped a woman would 
challenge the decision under 
equal-opportunities legisla- 
tion. "Would you march with 
women on the pavilion?*’ 
asked Ruscoe. "I most cer- 
tainly would." said Banks. 

The Government, he said, 
ensure the MCC received no 
money from the Lottery while 
the ban remained. 


FuB story, page 15 


The race to 
free football 
from poison 



Paul Hayward 


R: 


AC1SM off the pitch 
has always bedevilled 
football. Now there is 
trouble on it, too. West 
Ham ’s Eyal Berko vie says he 
was subjected to anti-Semitic 
abuse by Blackburn players ll 
day's ago. David Manor's Task 
Force has set safi. but can 
it clean out the slum of the 
xenophobic mind? 

At a public forum in the 
House of Commons on Mon- 
day night Mellor aired a set of 
radical proposals aimed not at 
fescistic tens but prejudiced 
players. A racist fan is no dif- 
ferent to a racist player, but 
somehow the idea of the latter 
seems Ear worse. 

Mellor suggested fines and 
long suspensions for players 
caught on. television mouth- 
ing racial abuse, the deduction 
of points from the dubs of 
serial offenders, publishing a 
league table of culprits and 
encouraging clubs to employ 
more non-whites. If his con- 
cerns are well-founded, it sug- 
gests that the richer and more 
popular football gets, the 
lower sinks its soul 
As Martin Amis once wrote, 
racism isn’t a system of 
thought, it’s an absence of 
thought, a hole where the in- 
tellect should be. Strangely, 
racial joshing in football is 
often seen by the perpetrator 
as an extension of an abstruse 
laddish culture, a pushing of 
locker-room humour to its 
most dubious limits. 

The victim is supposed to 
know that it’s not meant seri- 
ously. I have seen players 
being racially teased by their 
team-mates and, though it 
turns the outsider's stomach, 
responding only with a toler- 
ant smile. 

Weird. But then racism de- 
fies rational thought. The 
number of avowedly racist 
footballers could probably be 
assembled in one minibus. 

But then football is about con- 
flict, about tribal antipathy, 
and from the mouths of nor- 
mally sane men seep thoughts 
that shame and prbbably 
shock even them. 

Berko vic’s claim is only an 
allegation, as was Ian Wright's 
notorious suggestion that 
Peter Schmeicbel bad racially 
abused him. Yet there are 
enough examples for us to be- 
lieve that there is a degree of 
institutionalised ignorance in 
football. 


The Football Association 
and PFA (the players' union) 
are running an expensive and 
high-profile campaign against 
racism on the terraces. They 
need to. At a Third Division 

match last season I saw half a 
dozen bananas land at a black 

player's feet. Imagine making 
that Saturday morning trip to 
the greengrocer’s. 

In stadiums there are still 
large pockets of racist chant- 
ing; not just in Britain, but 
Holland, Germany and Italy 
too. In the Old Firm match in 
Glasgow, Catholics and Prot- 
estants abuse each other un- 
speakably. Liverpool and 
Manchester United support- 
ers loathe one another. All this 
suggests that the kind of rac- 
ism football engenders 
springs from the confronta- 
tional and tribal nature of the 
game rather than black-white 
or Jewisb-Chrisdan 
antipathies. 

In football it is never 
enough to be pro one’s own 
team. One has to be anti every- 
body else' s. 

The Berkovic affair Is seri- 
ous and is unlikely to go away 
in a hurry. Any suggestion of 
anti-semitlc behaviour in- 
vokes the darkest memories of 
our fading century. If racism 
can be graded, in one of Mel- 
lows league tables, anti-semi- 
tism sets off the deepest revul- 
sion because it speaks of the 
worst of all human crimes. If 
Berkovic is telling the truth, 
Blackburn have a real prob- 
lem. If not, he’s playing with 
fire and has insulted them 
unforgivably. 

Confronted yesterday with 
Berkovic's allegations, the 
Blackburn manager Roy 
Hodgson said: ‘That's ridicu- 
lous and I'm not interested in 
that Hairy Redknapp [the 
West Ham manager] was very 
dose to me and I didn't hear 
anything, but if he beard it he 
heard it I'm not suggesting 
that he didn't but I didn't hear 
anything and furthermore I 
just think that these things 
are a storm in a teacup. For me 
the real controversy In the 
game surrounds the sending 
off of Kevin Gallacherand not 
what people are alleged to 
have said." 

N OTHER words, Hodgson 
doesn't really know and 
probably never will But 
Redknapp seems to believe 
his mam "Had a black player 
been the subject of s imila r rac- 
ist remarks the chances are 
there would have been a major 
row." 

There is one anyway, and 
the Task Force claims to be on 
its way. Let it start by chang- 
ing the Football Offenders' Act 
so individuals and not just 
groups can be charged for 
shouting abuse. It takes one 
Can, one player, to poison a 
good day out. 



I doubt the 
mouse could 
live on card- 
board because 
rodents only 
eat hard 
things. 
Otherwise 
their teeth 
grow and grow 
until they cut 
into their 

own head. 

Suddenly 
blood will pour 
out and the 
mouse will die 
in a pool of its 
own redness. 
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Guardian Crossword No 21,207 

Set by Araucaria 



Across 


9 26 5's day off with model 
recently (4.5) 

10 Khan at home, khan at 
home. . .(5) 

1 1,20,4,27 Abstain, well bom 
person, from pursuing the 
subject, and farewell (26,5) 
(2,3,2,6,4.4,4.51 

12 West to sort out class 
performer (7) 

13 Messenger about apple (4) 

14 Card game (duple form) 
ordered by referee? <8, 2) 

15 Rowland was sarcastic? a 
very little (4 ,3) 

17 Lots of money without 
benefit without love, makes 
a fast heart (3-4) 

19 Baby-minderglvesonea 
leg up wtth GCSE (3-7) 

22 Attempt crazy return (4) 


23 Make 20 or more, with good 
girl backing the French (7) 

24 Dog should (not the other 

way round) get the bird (7) 
26,5 Bob and Gray, maybe, 

the poets' poet (5,6) 

27 Seell 

Down 


1 See 3 

2 A newspaper icon confused 
the capital (8) 

3,1 Time off. in the style of 
poristen' subject's publicity 
begins Keats's poem's storv 
(1,3.1 .4^,5) ^ 

4 Seen 

5 See 26 

6 Beginning of title of Keats's 
poem entitled ... (8) 

7 Supporter on his own is a 

fidget (6) 


D O n Q E! □ 
□□Q □DDEHQnE 

e n □ a □ □ 
□□□qh aataoHn 

0agGQoaQ D HQc 

8 n i a n B § D @ H “ E 

BHgDaaa nsac 
n an q a q 
□B gagonaa qd 
uoa u Q Q 
bdqqhq tnaaao 


a Revenue docked b 
ofl. not a fitting qud 

16 Giving away secret 
brook left earlier on 

17 Power circles in 20 , 
which 26 5 wrote (4 

1 a Make an enemy of ! 
Turner (8) 

20 Seen 

21 Hammer plant thaf; 

withered round lake 
Keats's poem (6) 

2S Go with toe band (4 

Solution tomorrow 


^ Stui 
on OSS' 

PH fTllfR 

Dtodbv 



SUPPORT ■ 
RBCVCUNG 
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